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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



It is with intic]i pleasure that the author of thia littlo 
work again addresses his readers, more especially as he 
is enabled to give some additional information of a 
practical nature, which he trusts will be found accept- 
able. 

As the additional matter is given in continuation of 
the Appendix (commencing at sec. 47, page 113), ifc ia 
hoped that it will be found more easy for reference 
than if given in the body of the work. 



MEBTOf ROiD, 'W ^m>BWOB.1!U. 

MarcA 2S, 186& 
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ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 

PRACTICALLY TREATED. 



INTRODUCTION, 

From a simple art almost accidentally discovered, 
elect ro-depo3itiou has become a most extensive branch 
of manufacture in this and other countries. At first 
" electrotyping " was a very pretty and interesting toy, 
with which the rising generation of chemical philoso- 
pliers used to amnse their friends and themselves, as 
they exhibited the wonderful effects which could be 
produced by a small galvanic battery, whose poles 
were immersed in a solution of sulphate of copper. 
How eagerly the eye used to watch the wondrous 
deposit of metallic copper iipon the plumbagoed im- 
pression of some favorite seat ! And, how delighted 
v,as the youthful philosopher when, on removing the 
metallic deposit from the sealing-wax impression, he 
found a faithful representative of the original, as 
capable, in its turn, of giving a sharp and delicate 
impression as the original itself! 

This great discovery was made in this country by 
Mr. Spencer, and in Russia, by Professor Jacobi, 
aearly at tlie same time; so that the credit of the 
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S ELECTRO -METALLURGY. 

invention is equally due to each of them. But, as is 
frequently the case, it devolved upon others to turn 
the invention to great practical account, and as a 
matter of course, to a remunerative one also. 

So great was the interest felt in this country — nay, 
almost all over the civilised world, when this beautiful 
discovery was made kuown, that persons of every grade 
in life devoted their attention to it. The student, the 
mechanic, the artist, the nobleman and the chemist, 
with equal zeal, though with different views, deposited 
copper from its solution by electro -chemical agency. 
Every one had his set of clectrotyping apparatus, and 
his bath of sulphate of copper. Even among the fair 
sex would be found many a skilful manipulator, and 
in such hands, how could the art fail to give beautiful 
results ! Everywhere this art was in vogue, and whilst 
it was being studied as an amusement by some, others 
were turning their attention to its commercial value, 
with a view to making it subservient to the useful 
purposes of life. So that in a very short time this 
country was weU stocked with a new class of com- 
petitors— elcctrotypists, stcreotypists, electro-platers, 
gilders, &c., &c. ; and now that the electro-mania has 
subsided, it has settled itself down into a very comfort- 
s.h\e, highly lucrative and legitimate business. 

Nearly a quarter of a century having passed away 
since the introduction of the electro- metallurgical art, 
it is not to be wondered at that it has ceased to enjoy 
that popularity which at one time, as we have said, 
placed it in the hands of all as a fashionable amuse- 
ment; for those who twenty years ago dehghted in the 
art as an interesting novelty, are now many of them 
parents of another generation, which may, in its turn, 
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seek to know the uses of the electric current in the 
deposition of metals upon each other. To aid this class 
of rising experimentalists, is now our pleasing task. 

To those who desire to practise the arts of electro- 
gildingj plating, &c., with a view to applying the same 
to commercial purposes, it is hoped that the present 
work will prove of service, since it is the intention of 
the author to make it entirely of a practical nature, and 
as free as possible from technical expressions. 

Having hecn for nearly twenty years practically 
engaged in the art of electro-plating and gilding, on a 
very extensive scale, during which period many thou- 
sands of ounces of the precious metals have been 
deposited by me from their various solutions, and 
having paid great attention to the subject of electro- 
deposition generally, I have, in common with others, 
met with many difficulties which careful experiment 
and perseverance have overcome. Therefore, in laying 
before my readers the results of my own practical 
experience, it is with the hope that they may prove 
useful to those who pursue the study of electro-deposi- 
tion, either for instructive amusement or profit. 

As I have, I believe, been more successful in some 
of my operations than many of my fellow-labourers, 
I will carefully describe those processes which I have 
found to answer best, from their certainty, economy and 
simplicity, and pass in review the processes usually 
employed by others, explaining the causes of failure 
and disappointment so frequently accompanying their 
adoption. 

To render myself as intelligible to the working 
electro-plater and the amateur, as to the more scien- 
tific reader, I will fully explain the meauing of any 
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4 ELECTEO'METALLUEGY. 

technical terms which may necessarily occur in the 
■way, so that he may not fall into errors which too 
frequently—more especially in a chemical art — retard 
the progress of study. 

In depositing metala fi-om their solutions, many 
forms of galvanic battery are employed. Among those 
most commonly known are Daniell's, Smee's, Wollas- 
ton's and Bunsen's. The first of these, Daniell's hat- 
tery, has been almost abandoned, owing to the trouble 
which it involves to keep it in good working order. The 
second, Smee's battery, although far from economical, 
and somewhat uncertain in its action, is still employed 
by some, owing to the great intensity of the current 
which it produces (a quality of but little service to the 
electro-plater when the quantity is deficient, as we will 
presently explain) The thud "WolHston s b'^tterj by 
far superior to the lattei foi electio metalluigical 
purposes, as it yields a great qua tity of electiicity of 
considerable tension is ilso frequently emploj ed or 
rather modifications of the sime an in^emtnt which 
are fitted up with but little trouble and expense ; whilst 
Bunsen's battery is only capable of being employed 
in depositing those metala which require a current of 
great intensity, as well as quantity. This battery, 
however, is quite unfit for the purpose of depositing 
either gold, silver, or copper. 

It must be borne in mind, that in order to ensure 
a perfectly smooth, equal and reguline deposit on a 
metallic surface, the battery to be employed should yield 
a considerable quantity of electricity of sufficient intensity 
to work with activity and uniformity. A battery con- 
structed with a large surface of positive and negative 
elements — as zinc and copper for instance— will yield 
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a current of such feeble intensity in proportion to that 
quantity, that, when employed for the purposes of 
electro-deposition, the deposit takes place very slowly ; 
whilst a battery consisting of a great number of small 
plates or cells, alternately arranged, would not only 
deposit the metal in a granular or pulverulent form, 
but would actually decompose the solution itself. Con- 
sequently, in order to obtain a good reguline deposit 
of any metal, a battery should be employed whose 
positive and negative elements are in such relative 
proportion as to yield a current of quantity electricity 
possessing sufficient intensity to enable that quantity 
to work well. 

A form of battery which I have found most constant 
and certain in its action, T will describe further on, as 
also one which is much used in extensive operations 
where gi'eat power is required to deposit large quan- 
tities of metal, as in the processes of elcctrotyping and 
electro-plating, 

Faraday employs the terms anode, anelectrode, or 
positive electrode, for the positive pole of the battery — 
i.e., the wire which proceeds from the copper clement in a 
battery; ^aAcathode, cathelectrode, ornegative electrode, 
for the negative pole— that which proceeds from the 
zinc element. Professor Daniell, however, objecting to 
the terms anode and cathode, proposed the adoption of 
zincode and platinode, to dktinguish the positive and 
negative poles ; but as the elements of a battery are 
not necessarily composed of zinc or platinum, and as, 
independently of the great weight which must always 
attach to any system propounded by Mr. Faraday, it 
would sound rather unmusical to speak of leadodes, 
arbono des, or copperodes, when describing the poles ol 
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a battery with an element of lead, carbon, or copper, 
I prefer adopting Faraday's nomenclature. 

The electricity generated in a cell passes from the 
zinc to the copper element of the battery, and from 
thence it proceeds along the wire issuing from the 
copper, traverses the solution, and returns to the cell 
through the wire which is attached to the ainc element, 
and so on. The zinc is the positive and the copper the 
negative element, but the end of the wire attached to 
zinc becomes the negative pole, whilst that proceeding 
from the copper becomes the positive pole. 

The anode, or positive pole, is that wire whicli is 
attached to the copper cylinder or plate of a battery j 
and to this wire or pole is suspended, in close contact, 
the sheet or plate of metal which is destined to re- 
supply the solution with the amount of metal which it 
loses by the deposition which takes place on the 
cathode or article to be coated. 

The cathode, or negative pole, is the wire which 
issues from the zinc plate or bar of a battery, and it is 
this wire or pole, or any metallic surface which may be 
attached to itj which receives the deposit in the batli. 

Professor Faraday denominates the solution, whether 
it be of silver, gold, copper, or any other metal from 
which a deposit is to be obtained, the electrolyte. 

Quantity electricity, as I have already observed, is 
that kind of current which is produced when the 
battery is formed of large surfaces of the metallic 
element ; it is this species of electi-icity which is most 
useful for the purposes of electro- deposition. 

"Experience proves that, in general, the adherence 
of the oxides and of the metals gold, silver, copper, 
and lead on metals, is greater as the intensity of the 
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cnrrent is less, within certain well-kuown limits ; o-ui 
as the solution is less concentrated," * 

Intensity may be given to the qnantity already 
existing in a series of cells or plates, by increasing 
their number ; thus, by attaching the wire proceeding 
from the positive pole of one cell to the negative pole 
of another, and so on, until a compound battery is 
formed of alternate pairs, A battery thus constructed 
is well adapted to the purposes of electro- chemical 
decomposition, or electrolisaiion, the electric light, the 
giving of shocks, and other powerful effects of elec- 
tricity; but, unless carefully applied, it would be 
highly injurious if devoted to electro- metallurgical 
operations. 

An intensity current seldom lasts longer than a few 
hours, unless fresh exciting fluids be applied to the 
elements with which it is produced ; but a quantity 
current may continue to be developed from a constant 
battery for months. I have known a constant battery 
continue in action for twelve months without any addi- 
tion whatever, at the end of which period it still gave 
considerable evidences of electi-ical action. 

The Battery.— The battery 
which I would recommend to 
the attention of the electro- 
gilder, and those who desire to 
deposit metals by electricity on 
a moderate scale, consists of a 
cylindrical stone jar a (fig. 1), 
capable of holding about four 
gallons; inside this jar is fitted Fig. i. 

a cylinder of sheet copper c (this may beTi'-,thof an i: 

• Beoquerel, " Tbe Cljeiiiiat," 1343, vol. it. p. 400, 
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in thickness). A strip of the copper cylinder b, about 
half an inch broad, is cut off to within one inch, so as 
to form the positive electrode ; my motive in doing 
this is to insure a perfect connection between the 
positive pole and the cylinder, and to save the trouble 
of soldering. 

A circular piece of wood forms a covering to the 
jar; in the centre of this cover, a hole about two 
inches in diameter is bored, to which an ox-gullet d, or 
weaaand, is fastened, extending to the bottom of the 
jar, the lower end of which is carefully tied with a 
piece of thicktwiue; 

/ "■"•— "^^iiJiSsyw^ 1 or a porous cell may 

y be used instead if 

' preferred. A zinc 

^^' 2- bar E (fig. 2) is cast, 

with a long and tolerably thick copper wire in it, one 
end of which has been previously coiled into a helis, so 
as to form a spring, to prevent the breaking off of the 
wire at its junction with the zinc bar. The ox-gullet, or 
cell, is now nearly filled with a concentrated solution 
of common salt, to which a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid have been added, and the zinc bar immersed in it, 
but not allowed to touch the bottom of the gullet, or 
cell, which it may be prevented from doing by attaching 
a piece of wood across the zinc bar, to suspend it from 
the cover of the battery. The jar is nearly filled with 
water acidulated with two pounds of sulphuric acid and 
one oimee of nitric acid, and the battery is ready for 
use. p and n (fig.l) signify positive and negative poles. 

In the above form of battery several advantages 
present themselves ; its action is constant, there is but 
little local action, and consequently but little waste : 
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its current is regular, and it is very economical in its 
construction and inexpensive in use. 

A compound battery thus constructed will give most 
powerful effects when a number of cells are used, and 
it will continue to give these eifects for a greater 
length of time than any battery with which 1 am 
acquainted. 

In a single cell of this battery, a considerable quantity 
of electricity is disengaged, of sufficient intensity for 
small operations, such as gilding and so forth. When it 
is desired to deposit a large quantity of metal in a given 
time, several of these cells alternated, that is, having 
the zinc wire of one cell united to the copper cylinder 
of the next, and so on, may be employed, by which 
arrangement a vast amount of metal may be deposited 
in a short time, when the solution is in good working 
condition. But it is preferable to unite all the copper 
wires and the zinc wires, by which arrangement the 
intensity is not increased. 

In working with a Smee's battery in the large way, 
the rapid consumption of the zinc plates, the furious 
local action and ofi'ensivo evolution of hydrogen gas 
which it is susceptible of, and the trouble and expense 
of amalgamating the plates, are among the many dis- 
advantages which this battery exhibits to the practical 
electro-metallurgist; added to which, the current which 
proceeds from it is far too intense and fluctuating to 
enable us to obtain a smooth and reguline deposit. 
But for many experimental purposes this is one of thb 
most convenient and ingenious batteries known, and 
Mr. Smee deserves the highest credit for its intro- 
duction, as its great popularity will testify. 

Wollaston's battery, were it not for the trouble and 
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difficulty of replacing the zinc plates when they are 
consumed^ and the constant application of exciting 
material which it requires, would be admirably suited 
to electro -metallurgical opera^ 
tions. A useful modification of 
Wollaston's battery, howeverj ia 
now much in use. It consists of a 
cylindrical stone jar, a, capable of 
holding about ten gallons; two 
pieces of sheet copper are fixed 
upon a wooden support, d. A 
plate of amalgamated zinc, c, is placed in a groove cut in 
the wooden bar or support between the copper plates. 
A binding screw is soldered to the copper plates, b b, 
which are united by strips of copper, soldered to them, 
and a binding screw ia to be fastened to the zinc plate. 
The jar is to be filled with sulphuric acid one part, water 
fifteen parts. The zinc must be well amalgamated. 

Some electro-platers have employed magneto-elec- 
tricity for the deposition of metals, but not, I think, 
with much success ; owin^, no doubt, to the fact that 
a current of magneto electncitj would be liable to 
interruption, or t want of continuity. The actioix of 
revolving aimaturea ra-ait neceusarily be interrupted, 
owing to the miking and breiking of contact. I main- 
tain that, m 01 del to obtain a fan deposit, the current 
of electricity applied must 6t conlmuous. 

My brother Mi Chailes Watt, patented a thermo- 
electrical bittery which, if employed on a large scale, 
would probablj eclipse alt othei batteries for electro- 
metallurgical puiposes, as it possesses all the advantages 
of constancj, unifoiraity, and economy; being, in fact, 
almost costless in its action. 
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There are other circumstances besides the power of 
tlie battery which affect the nature of the deposit, or 
the speed with which it is obtained. The solution, or 
electrolyte, may be what is termed a good or a dad con- 
ductor, according to the am.ount of metal or the pro- 
portion of the solvent existing ia it; or the extent of 
suifice of inode oi positive electrode immei'-ed in the 
solution, nhile deposition is til ing plice It the soln 
tion be pjoi in metal &c , and the surface of anode 
exposed to the iiticle wlnoh is to lecene the deposit 
be smaller thin is reqiiiied, the opeiatioa will go on 
slowlj , whilst, on the othei hind, i supei abundance 
of metal ind the solvent being in tlie solution, and the 
sniface of anode exposed being considei ible, the de 
posit maj take place so rapidlj thit it will be thrown 
o& the cithode, oi aitide coated, in tl l fuim of a 
powdei, or myiiada ot minnte g,raniiles 

Agiin, the speed nitli which the deposit is obtimed 
depends upon the tcmpeiituie of the solution "When 
the solution is laised to the tempeiatuie ot ()0° C 
(110° F ), depo it on tikes pKce veij lapidly, indeed, 
in Older to 1 iing the solution to 1 strength which will 
enihle you to use it hot w thout feai of granular depo- 
sit! n and othei impeifection nearly 75 per cent, of 
water must be added to it and the surface of anode 
immeised be diminished 

In excessii elj cold weathei I have frequently found 
a silvei solution to\eied with n,c ot considerable thick- 
ness and consequently Ihe deposition has taken place 
more slowly than was desired. In this state the deposit 
was much harder, and less inclined to be " rough," 
than when the solution was of a higher temperature. 
I would at all times prefer working the silver solution 
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at as low a temperature aa possible, as I think the 
deposit, under such circumstancea, is in many respects 
of a superior quality. 

Motion will also materially affect electro-deposition. 
If the solution be too strong; the surface of the 
anode exposed he excessive; the solution be of too 
high a temperature ; the battery too powerful, or 
if any one of these circumstances give rise to a pul- 
verulent or granular deposit, or cause the metal to 
"strip," or peel off the article on which it is deposited, 
by keeping the negative electrode and the article 
attached to it in constant and rapid motion until the 
required coating is obtained, a perfectly smooth, uniform, 
and tenacious deposit will he secured, though the cir- 
cumstances referred to be ever so unfavourable. For 
example, if you attach an article to the negative electrode, 
and place it in the gilding bath, and if, after a few 
seconds, you observe that the gold is deposited of a dull 
brown colour, by very briskly agitating the article in the 
solution it will instantly become bright and of a good 
fine -gold colour. 

There are circumstances under which no deposition 
whatever will take place. The following occurrence 
will illustrate a curious phenomenon wliich occurred to 
my brother and myself some years ago, "We had been 
plating large quantities of spoons and forks in an apart- 
ment for several years, during which time our operations 
had been most highly successful, and we had been 
much praised for the quality of our deposit. One day 
my brother found, to his great annoyance, that no 
deposit whatever would take place on any article im- 
mersed in the solution. Something was wrong. Entirely 
new batteries were applied, but with no better success ; 
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fresh solutions were made, but atill no deposition of 
silver took place. The batteries and solutions were 
next insulated from contact with the ground, as we 
thought it probable the current was being conducted 
away somehow or other, and yet no favourable change 
occurred. Thus matters went on for nearly a fortnight ; 
all hands were idle; the workpeople enjoyed a kind of 
extended Easter holiday, or were hoping something 
favourable would "turn up" from day to day. At 
last, having tried every expedient that suggested itself 
to oar almost distracted senses, it occurred to me that 
if the solutions and batteries were removed to another 
apartment we might meet with better success. The 
experiment was tried and it succeeded. Once more 
we could observe the beautiful deposit of silver upon 
the metallic surfaces, and all went on welL 

Whatever may have been the cause of this inaction, 
some time afterwards the operations were carried on in 
the same apartment with perfect facility. 

In practising the art of electro- deposition, it is neces- 
sary to observe the strictest cleanliness, and to be 
careful not to allow the solutions in any way to be 
mixed with each other. 

It will be necessary to have various kinds of solutions, 
of certain strengths, in order to deposit one metal upon 
another with tenacity and firmness. The same solution 
will not do well for all metals. It is the neglect of 
this fact which causes many failures, and many solu- 
tions to be spoilt, A solution which will allow a 
good deposit of silver to take place on copper or 
brass, will not be applicable to steel, as the silver 
would instantly blister or peel off the latter. Again, 
a solution which would deposit a faultless coating of 
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copiier on iron would dejiosit a very bad coating on 
zmc. 

To those wlio are unacquainted with science, I may 
observe that they need not be deterred from the study 
of tlieso arts by any apparent abstruscness wliich may 
at first sightj surround it. In the present portion of 
this work I have been under the necessity of entering 
chiefly into scientific considerations : but will now 
commence the details of the various processes of electro- 
deposition, which I will enduaiour to render as simple 
as possible, m oidei that the\ mny be fully understood, 
even by thjse \\ho now i,ntec upon the study of this 
subject for the fii'^t time 

■Electro-deposition of Copper, — Many valuable 
improvements and ddditions hive been made by the 
various nianipuUtors in the beautiful art of electro- 
typing J one of the first of wLicb was Mr. Murray's 
application of plumbago (carbmet of iron), as a coat- 
ing for surfaces which were non-conductors of elec- 
tricity. 

Electrotjpes were oiigmall\ piodueed in a cell which 
formed at the same time the battery and the decompo- 
sition bath, thus : — A jar a was charged 
with a concentrated solution of sulphate 
of coppet ("blue stone" or "blue 
Mtriol") A porous cell b, a bladder, 
or a glass tube having one end covered 
with a piece of bladder, was placed in 
this solution, and a piece of zinc with a 
copper wire c attached was placed in this cell, which was 
then filled with dilute sulphuric acid or salt and water; 
the object to be copied, being previously prepared, was 
suspended to the end of this wire n and immersed in the 
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COPPER 'OLtlTIO^S — "single CELL PK0CES3 ' Ij 

copper "iolntion Thw was teimed the "single cell" 
anangement, it is e^eu now occasionally used bj 
electio-metallur^i&ts m some of their opeiations. 

Subsequently, experimental hits applied a separate 
battery foi the putpose of depositing coppei fiom its 
solution, and it was iound that opeiationsi on a large 
scale could thua be earned on with consideiable speed 
and ether adiaiitagcs. Mi Mason baa the credit oi 
being the fiist who applied a separate battery to the 
production of electrotypes, 

When a separate battery ia used, it is necessary to 
attach the mould to be copied to the negative electrode, 
—the p d f mth f th b tt 7 nd 

a piec f h t Pi tt 1 d t th p t 1 

trode— th t, f tl pp f tl b tt r 

In thi g t tl Ij t t tl d p t 

constit t tl th I d th pp pi t ti / 

Copp S luton — Th It f 1 t tjp 
by mc ft! n 1 11 g t h Id ! 

compo If 1 t t d 1 t t Ip] t f 

coppei tl tw f t t 1 Ipl d 

added tth 11 af t td Itn nd Im 
of ars d { 1 t d f ) J b 1 

added t p tl h t f th d p t b t th 

is not dp H Alttl 11 d ftn may b 
Bubstit t d f th 

The Iplt f PI mybd Idnblg 
distilled n t m t d 

allowe It 1 tl Iph d b ng d 1 1 h Q 

the sol t q t Id 

Snlil t t PI f q tlj 1 It t d w th 

sulphat f ( PI g ■"* 1 ) 

therefore it is necessary to obtain the article at a 
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reapectiitle establishment; in fact it is advisable always 
to procure substances required for experiment, or even 
for more extensive operations, where their purity can 
be depended upon. If every one adopted this principle, 
those who vend impure materials would soon be com- 
pelled to follow the example of their more honest com- 
petitors, and to sell pure articles, however little in 
accordance with their wishes. 

The solution required for depositing copper with a 
separate battery is composed of^— 

Sulphate of copper I pounJ. 

Salphorio acid 1 ,, 

Water (aboul) 1 gallon. 

to -which may be added a small quantity of arsenioua 
acid or chloride of tiu. 

PSEPAKATION OF MOULDS. 

The material of which a mould is composed will 
depend upon the nature of the modelj the same com- 
position will not do well for all purposes. 

Moulds from Plaster of Paris Models— may be 
obtained by any of the following methods : — If the 
object to be copied be a plaster medallion, for instance, 
let it be placed in a plate or large saucer, with its face 
upwards, and pour boiling water all round it until it 
nearly reaches the upper edge of the cast ; allow it to 
Remain in the water until the face of the object assumes 
a moist, but not wet, appearance ; then remove it from 
the plate and surround it with a rim of card or thick 
drawing-paper, allowing sufficient depth iu the rim to 
hold a requisite quantity of the moulding material. 
This rim of card may be conveniently kept in its posi- 
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tion by selling wax A iira of sheet tin oi bnss will 
be found aKo to answer the puipose veiv Mell, but it 
must be seemed to the medillion by meins of fine 
binding wiie or a spl t nng Ihe mediUion must not 
stind foi longei thm two oi thiee minutes aftei it is 
tiLen out of the water befoie the composition is pouied 
on. It lb better to put the nm of card round the cast 
before immerBing it in hot water. The following com- 
position, being melted and at the point of cooling, is 
then poured into the mould. 

White wax e ounces. 

Spermaceti . , , , , . ■ 1 ,, 

Steariue . . . , , . ■ S „ 

Caibunate of lead . , , , , . 1 ,, 

18 
These compounds should be weli melted together, 
the carbonate of lead being added last, and thoroughly 
stirred ; care must be taken that tlie heat applied be 
not sufficient to form air-bubbles. As soon as the com- 
position is poured on the medallion, it is advantageous 
to quickly stir it with a camel-bair pencil to dissipate 
any air-bubbles which may have resulted from pouring 
in the composition too suddenly. Also, the mould thus 
formed should remain for several hours to become quite 
cold ; the more gradually it cods the better. The rim 
may now be removed and the mould separated from the 
medaUion. Should there be a tendency for the two 
surfaces to adhere, the plaster cast may be again placed 
in boiling water for an instant, when it will come away 
readily. Sometimes, however, the composition will 
adhere to the plaster in spite of all precautions, in 
which case it is advisable to force it asunder, taking 
care not to injure the composition mould. If some of 
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the plaster is found to adhere to the mould, place the 
latter in luke-warm water for a short time ; thia will 
somewhat soften the adherent plaster, and will enahle 
portions of it to be picked off the surface of the mould, 
and with a very soft brush much more will come away. 
Should any plaster still obstinately remain adherent, 
dry the mould and apply with a thin piece of wood a 
little sulphuric acid to the fragments of plaster remain- 
ing, and leave the mould exposed to the air for some 
time, when the acid wiU have attracted a certain quan- 
tity of moisture from the air, and their united action 
will cause the gi'adual dislodgment of the plaster, which 
may be brushed away with a soft brush and water. 

Gutta percha is another excellent substance fer 
making moulds from plaster of Paris models. The 
gutta percha must he boiled in water for some length 
of time until it is quite soft. The object to be copiedi 
if a plaster medalhon, should have its surface slightly 
oiled, and then be provided with a rim as before 
described, and the softened gutta percha, being wiped 
dry and rolled into the form of a ball, placed in the 
centre of the model and worked with the hand until 
every part of the medallion is covered with it, when 
a smooth piece of wood [previoixsly greased} may be 
placed over it and pressure applied until the mould is 
thoroughly set. In about an hour or so it may be 
removed from the model. It is neces'iaiy to bind the 
rim round the plaster cast very tightly, in oidei to 
render the object less liable to fracture and to keep the 
parts well togethei if an accident does hflppen ; or the 
plaster cast may be imbedded in a little melted wax, 
poured on a plate, pievious to the gutta percha being 
; by this meins the ph-^ter will be quite secured 
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from fracture. Pressure may be conveniently applied 
by placing the mould, fee, between two pieces of per- 
fectly flat wood and then screwing tliera in a vice, 
taking care that they be properly adjusted so that the 
pressure may be uniform, or a weight may be placed on 
the mould, and allowed to remain for half an hour or so. 

Moulds in fusible metal may also he obtained from 
plaster casts. The plaster model should first be well 
soaked in boiled linseed oil, to which a little " patent 
dryers" has been added, and allowed to remain for several 
days before taking the mould, when it will have become 
exceedingly hard. The mould may then be taken 
ffom the plaster cast in the same way as from medals, 
described further oa. 

Elastic moulds, as they are termed, may be made 
from casts in plaster. The composition foe this pur- 
pose is — 



Treaole 



Soak the glue in sufficient water to render it quite soft. 
As soon as the glue is quite liquid, add the treacle and 
mix them well together. The plastic cast must be 
thoroughly saturated with boiled linseed oil, containing 
a little "patent dryers," and be laid aside for a day or 
two, if convenient, to harden before the elastic mould 
is made from it. This material for moulds is generally 
applied to objects which are either much " undercut," 
or are in considerable relief, and from which, conse- 
quently, it may be impossible to obtain a perfect copy 
without this composition is resorted to. The elastic 
moulds are thus made. If we desire to copy a figure 
of plaster, after it has been subjected to the linseed oil, 
&c., let the hollow in the figure be filled up with sand, 
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and the orifice at its base be well closed with a piece ot 
card or oilskin pasted over it. The figure is now 
placed perpendicularly in a jar of cylindrical form, 
and rather deeper than the height of the bust j the jar 
should be previously well greased. The plaster cast 
must have an abundance of oil brushed or poured over 
it before it ia placed in the jar, and the composition is 
poured in until it covers the bust and is an incli or two 
above it. 

After allowing the mould thus formed to remain for 
a day or so to become thoroughly set, thejarmaybe 
turned upside down^ and the mould will readily slip 
out. A very sharp, bright, aud thin-hladed knife, is 
now passed from the top to the bottom of the figure at 
its back, very cautiously, and the mould may be opened 
and the plaster model withdrawn. As soon as the 
model is removed, the mould, being elastic, will close 
itself. A strip of oiled paper or rag is now carefully 
wrapped round the mould, in order that it may retain 
its proper position : it is a good plan, also, to place three 
or four pieces of wood of equal thicknesses, at equal 
distances round the mould, secured by a piece of twine ; 
this will protect the mould from injury. The mould 
being inverted, is now filled with a mixture of about 
equal parts of bees'-was and resin, and a small quantity 
of plumbago and tallow. The mixture should not be 
poured in until it ia beginning to cool. The whole 
should be allowed to rest for a few hours until quite 
cold, when the wooden props and bandages may be 
removed, the mould reopened, and the composition 
figure gently withdrawn. The mould will do for future 
occasions. 

"When the movdd is made of the wax compositioDj it 
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should be treated in the following maimer. Bend a 
piece of stout copper wire in sucli a way that it may, 
when slightly heated, be conveniently placed round a 
portion of the edge of the medallion, to which it will 
adhere firmly when cold. Then apply, with a soft 
camel-hair, badger-bair, or other very soft brush, finely 
powdered plumbago (common blacklend will do) until 
the whole surface of the mould has acquired a metallic 
lustre. The brush with which the plumbago is applied 
should be worked in circles, so that every little crevice 
in the mould may be thoroughly coated ; it may be 
advisable also to plumbago the finger and rub the flat 
surfaces of the mould with it, in order that they may be 
uniformly blaclilcaded. 

It is sometimes advantageous to breathe upon the 
surface of tlie mould when applying the plumbago ; 
care must be taken that the end of the conducting 
wire attached to the mould, and that part of the com- 
position near it, receive a good coating of the plumbago 
to insure a perfect connection between the wire and 
the plumbagoed surface. The edge of the mould 
should be scraped round with a knife, in order to 
remove any superfluous plumbago which may have 
been communicated by the fingers, or otherwise this 
part of the mould will receive the deposit, and render 
it difficult to separate the electrotype fi-om the mould. 
But care must be taken not to remove the plumbago 
from the wire and adjacent composition. 

The mould is now ready to be placed in the solution 
bath; if it is desired to obtain a good thick deposit, it 
may be left in the bath for two or three days or even 
longer. When the mould has received the required 
coating, remove it from the bath, detach it from tfie 
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zinc element, and then gradually loosen the electrotype 
with the point of a penknife. Should there be any 
copper deposited on the outer edge of the mould, thereby 
rendering it difficult to separate the one from the 
other, this may be broken away and the obstacle thus 
removed. It is advisable, before talcing the electrotype 
from the mould, to cut off the conducting wire as close 
to the copy as possible, ia order to render the detach- 
ment more manageable. 

As soon as the electrotype is free, it may be heated 
to cherry redness in a clear fire, or, which is better, by 
a blast from a blow-pipe, and when thus annealed it 
will be exceedingly tough, and less liable to be broken. 
When cool, the electrotype may be plunged into cold 
water acidulated with sulphuric acid, and allowed to 
remain in it for some minutes, when it may be rinsed 
and dried, the edges clipped with a pair of jewellers' 
shears, and filed to the proper form. 

The electrotype may now be polished with rotten 
stone and oil, and applied with a rather stiff brush. 
It may then be washed with boiling water and soap, 
dried, and, lastly, polished with moistened rouge and a 
soft brush, the plain surfaces being polished with the 
second finger and rouge. 

Previously to polishing the electrotype, the hollow 
surface at the back may be filled up with pewtei' solder 
and lead, thus : — Dissolve a piece of zinc in hydrochloric 
acid (muriatic acid) and apply a little of the solution 
all over the back of the electrotype; cut up some 
pewter solder into small pieces and place them on the 
back, put tlie copy on a piece of charcoal, and apply the 
blow-pipe flame until the solder has " run " into every 
crevice. Some pieces of lead may now be treated in a 
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similar way to give additional substauce to the electro- 
type, and it is cheaper than solder. The copy may now 
be bronzed, plated, or gilt, and mounted on a piece of 
black velvet, or otherwise disposed of, according to the 
taste of the electro typist. 
Moulds from Metallic Substances may be obtained 

by any of the following processes : — Suppose it be a 
medal which we desire to copy, let a stout piece of cop- 
per wire be soldered to the edge or back of the medal, 
or let a thinner piece of wire be twisted tightly ronnd 
its edge. Then place the medal, face upwards, in a 
piate containing a little melted was, sufi'ering the wax 
to reach about half way up the edge of the medal, then 
remove it for a moment, and replace in the wax once more 
to give an additional coating. Or soften a piece of 
gutta percha, roll it into a ball, and, having cut a hole 
of the size of the medal in several pieces of card, or one 
thick piece of cardboard, place the medal, face down- 
wards, between these holes and press the gutta percha 
on the back of the medal, and put a weight upon it. 
It may be advisable to coat the back of the medal with a 
solution of gutta percha, in order to give the lump 
applied a greater inclination to adhere, or the medal may 
be somewhat heated before the gutta percha is applied. 
The face of the medal is now to be slightly greased 
either with olive oil, trotter oil, or melted goose fat. 
This is best done with a camel-hair pencil or a piece of 
cotton wool. The superfluous oil is then to he removed 
from the medal by means of a piece of clean cotton wool 
or a silk handkerchief. Solutions of wax in alcohol or 
turpentine have been substituted for oil or grease. 
The surface of the meda! may also be plumbagoed 
with advantage, in which case the oil may be dispensed 
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with. The roedal ia now to be put into the solution 
bath, and allowed to remain until sufficiently well 
coated, when it may be removed, waahed, and the 
mould carefully separated from it. 

The mould may now, in its turn, be oiled or plum- 
bagoed, and placed in the biith, and a deposit being 
allowed to talte place upon it, the operator will have 
obtained an exact representative of the original. This 
may now be treated in the same way as the electrotype 
from a wax mould. 

The nest process for obtaining moulds from metalsj 
consists in first oiling or plurabagoing the sui-face 
the medal, then placing a rim of card round its edgCj 
secured by sealing-wax. Some very 
Paris is now mixed to the consistence of thick cream, 
and this is cai'efully poured over the face of the medal 
with a table-spoon; a camel-hair pencil is now used 
to stir the plaster on the medal, in order to dissipate any 
air bubbles which may have been formed when pouring 
on the plaster. The brush is quickly plunged into 
water, and the plaster allowed to remain for an hour or 
so to harden. When the mould is separated from the 
medal, it should be placed aside to dry as much as pos- 
sible, and it must be well charged with melted wax 
before being plumbagoed. A wire may be firmly 
twisted round it, and the comiection between the wire and 
the mould be secured by brushing the plumbago at that 
part only where the wire is twisted ; otherwise, should the 
whole of the coil of wire be plumbagoed, there may be 
considerable difficulty in detaching the copy wrhen the 
deposit is obtained. As before, all superfluous plum- 
bago should be scraped off the edge of the mould 
before immersing in the bath. 
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Gutta percha moulds may also be obtained from 
metallic substances in the same way as from plaster 
models. 

Sealing-wax lias also been employed to obtain moulds 
from metallic surfaces, but it is not so suitable as cither 
gutta percha or the following : — 

After a medal has been oiled or plumbagoed .as 
before, and a rim of card bound round its edge, a 
mould may be made of the was and stearine compo- 
sition, which is melted gradually, and when it begins 
to solidify, it is carefully poured on the surface of the 
medal, this being held at a slight angle at the time in 
order to prevent the formation of air bubbles. If the 
composition is too hot, or if the mould be too qiiickly 
removed from the medal, it will surely adhere. The 
mould should not be removed for several hours. If, 
however, with all precaution, the mould has an inclina- 
tion to adhere to the medal, place them for an instant 
in hot water to expand the medal, when it will separate 
easily. 

Moulds in fusible metal, prepared by various pro- 
cesses, are also obtained from medals, &e. The fusible 
alloy may be formed from any of the following 
formulae : — 

Melt together in a crucible or clean ladle 



Lcod 



While these substances are being fused, nearly fill 
a cylindrical jar of considerable depth, with cold water. 
Cut some hay or straw into pieces of about three 
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inches iu length, and place them in the water. Let 
some person keep this well stirred until the metal is 
ready to pour. The stirrer is tlicn withdrawn quickly 
and the melted alloy poured in. This will finely 
gi-anulate the alloy. The wa.ter being now poured off 
the granulated metal, it may be dried and remelted. 
By this means the alloy becomes thoroughly well 
mixed. 

Or either of t!ie following mixturea may be treated 
in the same way. 



IttUl 




. . 4 „ 






16 ,, 


Bismutli 


il. 


. . 9o«. 








18 „ 
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When a medal is to be copied by the fusible alloy, 
it should be placed on a smooth piece of wood, and 
the edge of the mpdal traced round with a pencil 
upon the wood ; a hole is now to he cut in the wood, 
as deep as half the thickness of the edge of the medal 
and when this is done the medal is to be placed 
in this cavity, and made fast to it by means of i 
blotting-paper or otherwise. {See engravinj^.) Or the 
back of tlie medal may be imbedded in a thick paste of 
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plaster of Paris, up to lia.lf the thickness of its edge, 
and the plaster worked up so as to form a kind of 
handle for the medal, which should 
not be greased for this purpose. 
When the medal is secured by either 
of the above means, a wooden block 
ia to be obtained, a part of which 
is to be greased a little, and a quantity of the fused 
alloy poured quickly on it, and this is to be worked 
up with a thin piece of wood, or card, into a mass 
of pasty consistence. If a pellicle appears on the 
surface it must be quickly removed with the card, and 
the medal be brought suddenly upon the cooling alloy, 
whore it must be held steadily for a few moments until 
the alloy has quite set. 

It ia absolutely necea a ^r J to ict with promptness and 
expertness, in order to obtain good moulds by means 
of the fusible alloy. 

Moulds from Animal Substances— Let ua pre- 
sume tiat the object to be copied is a fish A quantity 
of plaster of Paris is mi\ed into a thici lah piste, and 
poured quickly on a piece of plate ^lasa oi sheet tin, 
slightly greased, to prevent the adhesion of the plaster; 
or a sheet of paper, 
greased on one side, 
placed on a level sur- 
face of wood, will an- 
swer tliis purpose very 
well. The fish may 
then be laid on its side 
upon the plaster, and 
a little gentle pressure 
applied until one-half of the fish 
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woodcut.) It is advantageous J sometimes, to brusli oil 
over the fish, previous to placing it m the piepiiition 
of plaster. As soon as the adjustment of the fiah is 
complete, it may be allowed to remain until the phstei 
is thoroughly set, but not hard ; the fi h maj then be 
carefully removed from the mould thus formed ind 
any " ragged edges" which may appeal on the mould, 
may be smoothed with a penknife Thiee holes, ol 
a conical form, and at least half an inch deep should 
now be bored in the face of the mould, thus, — one neai 
the middle of the fish's back, anotliei beloii the head, 
and athird beneath the tail. 

The mould must then be brushed ovei with soip and 
water, a very soft brush being applied, ind the fish 
is then carefully replaced in its foimci position Then, 
having made a further quantity of plister into i th n 
paste, pour it quieldy on the fish ind mould takmg 
care that the three holes be filled with the pHstei 
Should any air-bubbles occur duimg the pounnt, on of 
the plaster, they must be instantly dissipated with a 
soft brush or thin piece of wood Hiving applied 
sufficient plaster to make a strong mould, let the whole 
rest until the moulds are quite haid iilien they ma^ be 
separated and the fish withdrawn The uppei mould 
will have three projections, corresponding to the holes 
in the lower mould, which p'ill enable the opeiator to 
put the moulds together with facility and iccuiacy 

These moulds maj now be placed in an oven until 
they are quite diy, and should then be put into a 
shallow vessel, containing melted wax, and allowed to 
remain therein until tliey aie quite saturated; as soon 
as the moulds aie cool they aie ready to receive the 
plumbago, or )ther conducting medium. 
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close together, the inner edges may be ttnned with 
chloride of zinc and pewter solder, and being brought 
together, a blowpipe flame will soon complete the 
union. A perfect representation of the fish is here 
obtained, which may be either bronzed, plated, or gilt, 
by any of the processes hereafter to be descj'ibed. 

Moulds from any animal substances may be obtained 
by the above plan. 

In some instances it may be advisable to make a 
mould of ao animal in the elastic material before 
spoken of, in which case oue half of the object may be 
imbedded in sand, and a cylinder of .sheet tin made to 
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surround the object, and being an incli or two higher 
it may be stuck in the sau^. The elastic material is 
now to be passed into the cylinder, until it nearly 
reaches the top ; it is allowed to remain until the com- 
position has thoroughly set, when the metal rim may 
be removedj and the object separated from the mould. 
The other half of the object may be treated in the same 
way. The composition of wax and stearine may now be 
poni'ed into each half of the mould, and plaster moulds 
may be taken from the wax models thus formed, which, 
being saturated with melted wax, may be plumbagoed 
and electrotype d. 

Moulds from Vegetable Substances, may be gene- 
rally taken in the same way as from animals. Leaves, 
sea-weeds, &c., may be thus copied : — Suppose we take 
a fem-leaf for example : let the back of the leaf be 
carefully imbedded in a paste of plaster of Paris, and 
with a piece of wood, guide the plaster so that it may 
fill up every crevice that is not to be copied. When 
the plaster is quite hard, melted was may be poured 
over the leaf (which should be dusted over with plum, 
bago previously, to prevent the wax from adhering), 
and allowed to remain until quite cold. The leaf and 
plaster should now be separated from the wax mould, 
which is then ready to receive the plumbago, &c. 

Another good plan is, to brush over the back of the 
leaf witli thin plaster, layer after layer, until it has 
received a good stout coating; this may now be im- 
bedded in sand, and wax poured on as before, 

Fern-leaves, sea-weeds, &c., may be imbedded in clay 
before the was is applied to them. 

The elastic moulding will also be found very useful in 
copying vegetable substances. 
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Gutta percha can seldom be applied with advantage 
to the copying of delicate objects of vegetable or 
animal nature, owing to the amount of pressure it 
requires to obtain an impression. 

Having described the various moulding materials 
employed by electrotypists, we will proceed to the 
general applications of the art of electrotype. 

Articles of glass may be coated with copper, by first 
covering them with a solution of gutta percba in tur- 
pentine or naphtha, or wax dissolved in turpentine ; 
the article is tlien coated with plumbago, &c., in the 
usual way. The surface of the glass vessel may be 
rendered somewhat rough by submitting it to the 
fumes of hydrofluoric acid, but this is seldom requisite, 

Tn some cases it will be found difficult to apply plum- 
bago to a given surface, in which case the following 
mixture may be employed : — 

■Wai or tallow I ponni. 

Spirit of turpeviBne . , , . , . 1 piDf. 

India fnbbei: 2 ounces. 

Asphalts 1 poimd. 

Melt the wax or tallow, then dissolve the caoutchouc 
and asphalte in the turpentine, and add to the wax, 
stirring them well. Now pour in one pound of the 
following solution ; — 

Phosphorus ...... I round. 

BiEUl]jhuret of carbon ..... Impounds. 

Smaller quantities may be mixed up in the same pro- 
portions. 

TJicse substances being well blended together, objects 
to be electrotyped arc brushed over with the compo- 
sition, or, being attached to a wire, are dipped into it. 
A weak solution of nitrate of silver is next provided. 
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containing about two pennyweights of silver to the 
quart of distilled water, into which the article is 
immersed until it assumes a black colour all over ; it is 
then placed in clean cold water, and afterwards dipped 
in a solution of chloride of gold, washed again, and 
allowed to dry spontaneously. The object is ' now 
ready to be placed in the bath, where it will receive the 
deposit very readily. 

The above method of rendering non-metallic sub- 
stances conductors of electricity is particularly applic- 
able to the coating of insects, flowers, and other 
delicate objects of nature, 

Flowers, &C.J may also be dipped in a rather weak 
solution of nitrate of silver, and then 
be exposed to the fumes of phosphorus 
under a glass ; or the object b, after it 
has been dipped in nitrate of silver, 
may be placed in a bottle A charged 
with hydrogen, or phosphuretted hy- 
drogen. 
Daguerreotypes may also be copied 
by the electrotype process, thus : — A portion of the back 
of the daguerreotype is to be cleaned by scraping it, or 
by applying a single drop of nitric acid, which is then to 
be wiped off; a little chloride of zinc is now put on 
the clean spot, and a small piece of thin pewter solder. 
A tbickish copper wire, having one end flattened, is now 
placed in the flame of a candle or lamp, and being 
brought in contact with the picture, the heat is to be 
continued until the solder runs. The back of the 
daguerreotype may now be coated with wax, and may 
then be placed in the bath to receive the deposit of 
copper. The electrotype will be found easily separable 
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from the pictures, and it should he siiyhtly gilt, in order 
to protect it from oxidation. 

Another useful application of the art of electrotype 
is the iuvention of Mr. Palmer, termed by him glypho- 
graphy, a description of which process we give here- 

" A piece of ordinary copper plate, such as is used 
for engraving, is stained black on one side, over which 
is spread a very thin layer of vjkUe opaque composition, 
resembling white wax, both in its nature and appear- 
ance ; this done, the plate is ready for use. 

" In order to draw properly on these plates, varioiis 
sorts of points are used (according to the directions 
here given), which remove, wherever they ai'e passed, 
a portion of the white composition, whereby the black- 
e cd su f ce of the plate s e\j o e 1 f rming a striking 
cent st witl tl e su round n^, vlute g ound, so that the 
t st sees h s ffcct at o ce 
The dr w n^ 1 c ng thus completed, is put into 
the ha 1 of o e ho i s^e tt, it cry carefully and 
minutely to se tl it no p t ot the work has been 
damaged o tilled wthdto 1 t; from thence it 
pases luto i tl rd jesona lands by whom it is 
b oujjht n CO t ct tl 1 substincc 1 aving a chemical 
attract o ffin tj fo tie lenan g portions of the 
con po t on the eo wl ereby tl ev ire heightened ad 
libitum. Thus, by a careful manipulation, the lights of 
the drawing become thickened all over the plate equally, 
and the main difUculty is at once overcome ; a little 
more, however, i-emains to be done. The depth of 
these non-printing parts of the block must be in some 
degree proportionate to their width ; consequently, the 
larger breadths of lights require to be thickened on the 
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plate to e. mucli greater extent, in order to produce this 
depth. This part of the process is purely mechanical, 
and easily accomplished. 

" It is indispensably necessary that the printing sur- 
faces of the block prepared for the press should project 
in such relief from the block itself, as shall prevent the 
probability of the inking- roller touching the interstices 
of the same whilst passing over them ; this is accom- 
plished in wood engraving by cutting out these inter- 
vening parts, which form the lights of the print, to a 
sufficient depth; but in glyphography the depth of 
these parts is formed by the remaining portions of the 
white composition on the plate, analogous to the thick- 
ness orheigbt of which must be the depth on the block, 
seeing that the latter is in fact (to simplify the matter) 
a cast or reverse of the former. But if this composition 
were spread on the plate as thickly as required for this 
purpose, it would be impossible for the artist to put 
either close, fine, or free work thereon ; consequently 
the thinnest possible coating is put on the plate pre- 
viously to the drawing being made, and the required 
thickness obtained ultimately as described. 

" The plate thus prepared is again carefully inspected 
through a powerful lens, and closely scrutinised, to see 
that it is ready for the next stage of the process, which 
is to place it in a trough and submit it to the action of 
a galvanic battery, by means of which copper is depo- 
sited into the indentations thereof, and, continuing to 
fill them up, it gradually spreads itself all over the sur- 
face of the composition, until a sufficiently thick plate 
of copper is obtained, which, on being separated, will 
be found to be a perfect cast of the drawing which 
formed the cliches- 
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" Lastly, the metallic plate thus produced is soldered 
to another piece of metal to strengthen it, and then 
mounted on a piece of wood to hring it to the height 
of the printer's type. This completes the process, and 
the glyphographic block ia now ready for the press. 

"It should, however, have been stated previonaly, 
that if any parts of the block require to be lowered, it 
is done with the greatest facility in the process of 
mounting." 

For the purpose of coating iron or zipc with copper, 
various solutions are employed. 

1. Add to a solution of sulphate of copper a solution 
of cyanide of potassium, which will form a greenish 
precipitate ; care must be taken to avoid breathing the 
fumes arising during this part of the process, as they 
are highly injurious. The precipitate is to be washed 
several times with cold water, and lastly dissolved with 
cyanide of potassium. 

2. Pour into a solution of sulphate of copper, a solu- 
tion of ferrocyanide of potassium, until no further pre- 
cipitation takes place. "Wash the precipitate as before. 
Cyanide of potassium will dissolve the precipitate. It 
ia recommended to work this solution hot, 

3. The solution which I have found to answer best 
for coating iron and ainc is composed of — 

Carbonatij of potasaa . ■ • • .4 ounces. 

Sulphnte of copper . . . . . . 2 , , 

Liquid ammonia. . • . > (about) 2 „ 

Cyanide of potasBiutn . > > . . S „ 

Water (about) 1 gallon. 

Dissolve the sulphate of copper in boiling distilled or 
rain water, and when cold add the carbonate of potassa 
and ammonia; the precipitate when formed is redis- 
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Bolved- Now add the cyanide of potassium, until all 
the blue colour disappears. A precipitate will be found 
at the bottom of the vessel, from which the clear solu- 
tion may be separated by decantation. 

The chloride or acetate of copper maybe used instead 
of the sulphate, the former being preferable to the 
latter, hut more expensive. Solutions thus made may 
bo worked cold. Two cells of the battery described at 
page 7 will be found to answer admirably, for the 
purpose of depositing from these solutions. 

Articles of iron which are to receive the deposit of 
copper should be previously soaked in a strong solution 
of caustic alkali, either soda or potassa, made by adding 
to either of these salts some recently slaked lime ; the 
clear liquor proceeding from which is to he used for 
the purpose of removing any grease which may attach 
to the article, which is then to be well washed and 
immersed iu a "pickle," consisting of — 

Sulphuric acid ...... 1 pound. 

Hjdrodilorio acid , , . . . . 2 ounces. 

"Wator Iignllon. 

After the iron article has remained in this pickle for a 
short time, it may be removed, and well washed and 
scoured with sand and water, applied with a very hard 
brush. 

Articles of zinc may be placed in the alkali, and then 
steeped in tlie following pickle ; — 

Sulplinrio acid 1 pound. 

Water Egiillona. 

After pickling, the articles may be scoured with sand if 
they require it, which is seldom the case, unless the 
work is old and greasy, in which case the brush and 
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sand will readily remove any stains which may present 
themselves after pickling. 



BEOKZING. 

"When an electrotype is obtained) or a surface of iron 
or zinc coated with coppeCj a bronze appearance may 
be imparted by any of the following mixtures, which 
should be laid on with a soft brnah, and allowed to dry; 
after which a somewhat harder brush should be briskly 
applied to the object, until it has become thoroughly 
brightened. Should the bronze, however, appear too 
uniform and want relief, a little of the composition 
should be rubbed off the raised surfaces, in order to 
give an effect of light and shade. This may be done 
to suit the ta^te of the operator. 

As the bronzing mixtures are of different colours, 
and are to produce various effects, care should be taken 
never to apply any two of them with the same brush, 
without pievioubly washing it. 

Black Bronze. — Dissolve platinum in nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid, and evaporate to dryness, or to crystallisa- 
tion. Dissolve this in spirit of wine, ether, or water- 
A few drops of this solution may be mixed with any of 
the bronzing powders, such as crocus, sienna, rouge, 
&c. It is well to gently heat the article to be bronzed, 
previous to applying this composition. The projecting 
portions of the article may be lightened, if requisite, by 
applying a little liquid ammonia to them with a piece 
of chamois leather. 

Brown Bronze, — Rouge, with a little chloride of 
platinum and water, will form a chocolate brown of 
considerable depth of tone, and is exceedingly applicable 
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to brass aurfaceSj wliicli are required to resemble a 
copper bronze. 

Farisiau BroiizeB. 

I, 

riumlago 1 otiECe. 

Sieima 2 „ 

Eouge i II 

Add a few drops of hydrosulpliate of ammonia and 
water, 

II. 

Cbromate of Ie^<i .->•*, 2 ounces, 
Fnisaiaablue 2 ,, 

Sienna powder . . , . . • ■ i >, 

Add sufficient water to make a paste. To this may 
be added either chloride of platinum, or hydrosulphate 
of ammonia, according to the taste of the manipulator. 

Another bronze may be made by mixing a little 
rouge, crocus, and hydrosulphate of ammonia in water; 
this should be applied several times, in order to give a 
body to the bronze. 

Having given the principal facts connected with 
the electro-deposition of copper, sufficient I hope to 
enable the student to pursue the subject with ease and 
success, I now proceed to describe the various pro- 
cesses of Electro -Plating, in which I trust to present to 
the reader some useful practical information. 

ELECTEO-DKPOSITION OF SILVER, 
The most important of all the arts of electro- deposi- 
tion is that denominated " electro-plating." This beau- 
tiful art is now practised to a vast extent in Loudon, 
Sheffield, Birmingham, and Paris. Articles, chiefly 
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made of German silver, are coated with fine silver, and 
thus, to a great extent, supersede the ordinary Sheffield 
and Birmingham plate ; whilst old articles from which 
the silver has worn off can be replated, and thus rendered 
eqnal, and in some instances, superior to new. 

Previous to the discovery of this art, when the silver 
had disappeaied fiom the suifice'^ of phted iiticles by 
long usage thej became u eless a'^ thcie was no piocess 
knoTvnbj which the articles could be le siUersjJ 

Since the first jiitioduction of the art, manyhise 
worked it with convileiiblesuccL'is andin thepimcipal 
towns m England, Iiehnd, ^nd Scothnd, there art, 
manufictoiies in which, d,nnuallr, a vast amount ot 
sihei is deposited upon aiticles ot i inous construction 
and yet thcic is no sujeiabundincc of cLctro plateis, 
for I beliese that if theie weie ten times the number 
thej would ill do well, and foi th a leason — the 
iniount of plated goods now minufictuied all over 
the kingdom fai exceeds that m ide m the old da-\ s of 
Sheffield and Birmingham plite and the silver nhich 
IS deposited on these goods must be leplaced as it 
weais off in the progrtis of time, bj the electio platei 
Agim, many peisons now use plated Geiman silver 
goods m pieteience to sihei, cithei owing to then 
supenoi beauty, their being less tempting to the 
marauder, or moie economical to purchase And when 
we bear in mind the vast quantity of electro-plate which 
is to be found in the hotels, restaurants, and private 
houses in the united kingdom — which is daily having 
its silver rubbed and scrubbed off, there is good reason 
to believe that the electro-plater's services will Le ex- 
tensively required, in proportion as the manufacture 
and consumption of electro-plate progresses. 
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There are many solutions employed in depositing 
Bilver upon various metals, from which we will select 
those most likely to succeed with the beginner and the 
practical man. The proportions of the materials used 
being the same in small or large operations, the mani- 
pulator may easily make up either of the following 
solutions in. any quantity he pleases, frora a pint to 1000 
gallons or more. 

Silver Solutions. — In making any of tbese solu- 
tionSj perfectly ji?Jie silver must be employed ; or, if it is 
desired to use standard or other impure silver, it will 
be better to purify the silver by first dissolving it in 
nitric acid ; then add about one quart of cold water to 
the acid solution obtained from dissolving four ounces 
of silver. Now throw in a few pieces of sheet copper 
to precipitate the silver, and proceed as described at 
page 93. When the pure silver is thus obtained, it is 
to' be again dissolved in two parts water and one part 
nitric aeid. 

Solution I. 



"Water ........ J ,, 

Put the silver carefully into a Florence flask, and then 
pour in the acid and water ; place the flask on a sand 
bath for a few minutes, taking care not to apply too 
much heat, and as soon as chemical action becomes 
violent, remove the iiask to a cooler place, and allow 
the action to go on until it nearly ceases ; when, if 
there be silver still undissolved, the flask may be again 
placed on the sand-bath until the silver disappears. If, 
however, the acid employed has been weak, it may be 
necessary to add a little more. The red fumes formed 
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when cTiemical action is going on disappear when the 
silver is dissolved or when the acid has done its work. 
If a liUie black powder be visible at the bottom of the 
flaskj it may be taken care of separately, as it is gold. 
I have frequently found gold in the silver purchased of 
a refiner; in some inatances more than sufficient to 
pay the expense of the acid employed, 

Tlie nitrate of silver formed during the above opera- 
tion should be carefully poured into a porcelain or 
Wedgwood capsule, and heated until a pellicle appears 
on the surface, when it may be placed aside to crystallise. 
The uncrystalliaed liquor should then be poured from 
the crystals into another capsule, and heat applied until 
it Las evaporated sufficiently to crystallise. When this 
is done, the crystals of nitrate of silver are to be placed 
in a large jar or other suitable vessel, and about three 
pints of cold distilled water added, the whole being 
well stirred with a glass rod until the crystals are 
dissolved. 

A quantity of carbonate of potassa is now to be dis- 
solved in distilled water, and some of the solution added 
to the nitrate of silver, until no further precipitation 
takes place. It is advisable occasionally to put a little of 
the clear solution in a glass, or test-tube, and to add a 
few drops of the solution of potassa, in order to ascertain 
whether all the silver is thrown down, or otherwise ; as 
soon as the application of the alkaline solution produces 
no effect upon the solution of nitrate of silver, this 
operation is complete. 

The supernatant liquor (that is, the fluid which remains 
above the precipitate) should next he carefully poured 
off the precipitated silver, and fresh water added; this is 
again allowed to settle, and the water poured off as 
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before which opeiahon should be repeated se\enl times 
m Older to wa^h the piecijntate thorouglily 

A quintit^ of oanide of potaasium is then to be dia 
aolred in bot oi cold water and lathec moie thnn li 
&u,f&cient to diasolte the piecipitatc added In i few 
minutes the carbonate of sihtr will be dii^ohed b^ the 
cyanide but in all piobibility thete will be -i tiiflui^ 
sediment at the bottom of the \esael which miy be 
sepsnated from the solution b> hltiation nnd pieseived 
as in all piobability it will contain i little silvei 

SufHcient watei is now to be idded to mdlie one 
gnllon uf solution SI ould the solution be tound to 
woili. iither slowlj it iiist, i little of the solution of 
eymide n a^ be added from time to time, as it is 
required but it la pieferible, m working a new bAu. 
tion to ha^e as small a proportion of cj inide as po3 
sible otheiwise the articles mays/jy?, but more espe 
cnllj if they are composed of German silver 

'V^ben a siher solution his been woikcd for some 
length of time it acquires organic matter and la then 
capible of beiiing without injuiy a liigui pioportion 
of cyanide 

It IS necessaij that the nitiic leid employed foi dis 
solving sibev should be of good commeicial quality, if 
not chemically pure, for if it contains hydiochloric acid 
(which ia not an unfrequent adulteration), a portion of 
the silver dissolved will become precipitated in the form 
of a white flocculent powder (chlonde of silver), and 
the success of the operation is theieby impaiied 

Solution II. — To one ounce of silver, dissolved and 
crystallised as above directed, is to be added three pints 
of distilled water. The silver is to be precipitated from 
this by adding gradually a strong solution of cyanide of 
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potassium. This mwst be done with caution, as an. 
excess of cyanide will rc-dissolve the precipitate. Should 
the operator, however, accidentally apply too much 
cyanide, a little nitrate of silver in solution may be 
addecl, the silver of whicli will be precipitated by the 
surplus cyanide. A portion of the solution should be 
placed in a wine-glsiss occasionally, and a drop of 
cyanide added, until no further effect is produced hy 
this substance. 

As soon as the precipitate (which is white) has sub- 
sided, the clear solution is to be poured off, and fresh 
water added, this being done several times, as before, 
to wash the precipitate. 

Three pounds of ferrocyanide of potassium (yellow 
prussiate of potassa) may now be dissolved in water, 
and added to the precipitate. When the precipitate is 
dissolved, add sufficient water to make one gallon of 
solution, -which should then be filtered before using, 
This solution is not very profitable to the electro -plater, 
as it requires fresh silver to be added frequently, owing 
to the fact that the anode, or silver plate, is not acted 
upon by the ferrocyanide, therefore the solution soon 
becomes deprived of its silver. It may be used, how- 
ever, for experimental purposes. 

Solution III. — One ounce of fine silver dissolved 
and treated as before, to which add three pints of dis- 
tilled water. Precipitate the silver by adding a strong 
solution of common salt — an excess does no harm. A 
single drop of hydrochloric acid will show whether all 
the silver is thrown down or not. The white precipi- 
tate thus formed (which is chloride of silver) is to be 
washed as before. 

A quantity of hyposulphite of soda is next dissolved 
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in hot distilled water, and a sufficient quantity added 
to dissolve the precipitate. Water is then to be added 
to make one gallon. This solution is decomposed by 
light, and should therefore be kept covered up, or in a 
dark place. It is not much used by electro -platers. 

Solution rV. — One ounce of fine silver treated as 
before, and dissolved in three pints of distilled water. 
Precipitate with common salt, and wasli, as above 
directed. Dissolve the precipitate iri-th a strong solu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium, taking care not to add 
much more than will dissolve the chloride of silver. 
Filter carefully, at least once through the same filtering 
paper and once through clean filtering paper, and then 
add enough distilled water to make one gallon of solution. 
The above solution is very useful when it k desired 
to plate an article delicately white, but the silver is 
liable to strip when the burnisher is applied to it. This 
solution, however, may be employed with less fear of 
the work stripping, if it he used weaker, with a small 
surface of anode and feeble battery power. 

Under all circumstances this solution is more applic- 
able to surfaces which only require to be scratch- 
brushed, or which are to be left dead. Chased figures, 
clock-dials, cast metal work, &c., may be admirably 
plated with this solution- 
Solution V. — One ounce of fine silver, as before, 
and the crystals dissolved in three pints of distilled 
water. Add strong solution of cyanide of potassium 
until no further precipitation takes place. If too much 
cyanide is added, it will re-dissolve the precipitate. 
Pour off the supernatant liquor and wash the silver as 
before. Now add strong solution of cyanide to dissolve 
the precipitate. Make one gallon with distilled water. 
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Tlie solution Bhould have a moderate excess of cyanide, 
and it must be filtered before using. 

Solution VI.— A silver solution may be made by 
dissolving one ounce of silver as before. Dissolve the 
crystals in one pint of distilled water. Next be pre- 
pared with a large vessel full of lime-water, made by 
adding recently slaked lime to an ample quantity of 
water, which, it must be remembered, dissolves but a 
very small per-centage of lime. To the clear lime- 
water is to be added the solution of nitrate of silver, 
which will be converted into a dark brown precipitate 
{oxide of silver). When all the silver is thrown down, 
the clear liquor is to be poured off, and the precipitate 
washed as before. Now add strong cyanide of potas- 
sium solution to dissolve the oxide of silver, and make 
one gallon with distilled water. 

This makes a very excellent solution, although it is 
somewhat troublesome to prepare. 

Solution VII. — Dissolve iu one gallon of water one 
ounce and a-qoarter of cyanide of potassium, in a 
stone-ware or glass vessel. Fill a porous cell with some 
of this solution, and place it in the larger vessel ; the 
solution should be the same height in both vessels. 
Then put a piece of sheet copper or iron, connected 
with the wire which proceeds from the zinc of the bat- 
tei-y, into the porous cell. Place in the atone vessel a 
piece of stout sheet silver, which must be previously 
attached to the wire issuing from the copper of the 
battciy. It is well to employ several cells alternated, 
for this purpose, when a lai'ge quantity of solution has 
to be prepared ; that is to say, the zinc of one battery 
should be united by a wire with the copper of the next, 
and so on. In a few hours the solution in the larger 
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vessel will 111*6 •icquiiei sufficient silvei and the sola 
tioa maj be it once used The poious cell is to be 
removed and its contents mai be thrown away 

In woiking this solution at fiist it is neces'^iiy to 
expose a rather lirge surface of inode and s nil! qiiin 
titles of cyanide must be ad led occ iiionallj until tl e 
solution 13 in bnsk working order. 

This is one of the best solutions, wlien carefully 
prepared, and is Jess liable to strip than many others. 

Solutions of silver may be prepared by precipitating 
the silver from the solution of nitrate with ammonia, 
soda, magnesia, &c., &c., but for all practical purposes 
the solutions I., IV., V., VI., and VII., may, if care- 
fully prepareci, be depended upon. 

When it is desired that the articles should come out 
of the hath having a 5ri^^^ appeal ince, a bttle biaul- 
phuret of carbon is ridded to the solution This is best 
done in the following manner : — Put an ounce of bisiil- 
phuret of carbon into a pint bottle containing i strong 
silver solution with cyanide in excess The bottk 
should, be repeatedly shaken, and the mixture is leady 
for use in a few days. A few drops of this solution 
may be poured into the plating bath oecasiomllv, until 
the work appears suificiently bright The bistilphuiet 
solution, however, must be added with eare, for an 
excess is apt to spoil the solution. In plating suifaces 
which cannot easily be scratch- brushed, this brightening 
process is very semceable. The opeiator, however, 
must never add too much at a time 

In making up any of the foregoing solutions the 
weights and measures employed are troy or apothe- 
caries' weight, and imperial measure, a tible of which 
will be given at the end of this volume. 
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Having at command any of tlie solutions desci-i!ied, 
the operator may nest arrange the battery. A plate 
a, a, a, or sheet of silver, is to be attached to the wire 
issuing from the copper of the battery b, and supported 
by a brass rod d; this may be done either by soldering 
them together or uniting them with a suitable binding 
screw J but the best plan of attaching the anode, or 




sheet of silver, to the copper wire is as follows -. — Cut 
a strip to within half an inch or ao ; this strip may 
he united to the wire by a binding screw or soldered. 
It t pi t of silver are used, it ia advantageous to 
I tl m t with an extra piece, about three inches 
1 g t tl mers, to attach the copper wire to. 

rh 1 1 t in adopting either of the above arrange- 
t t p event the copper wire entering the bath, 

th m h impaired by allowing the copjier to be 

m d n the cyanide solution, whether deposition 

t 1 p] e or not. Copper, if left in the bath for 
1 ngtl f time, even unconnected with a battery, 

11 1 portion of the silver from the solution, 

an q 1 t of the copper taking ita place. This is 

P \\\ th case when a large quantity of free cyanide 

p nt 

A b 1 e.with a binding screw soldered or screwed 

on one end of it, is now to be attached to the negative 
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wire of the Tiattery. The articles to "be coated may Tie 
sut-pended to this rod by pieces of clean copper wire ; 
the wire u&ed for this purpose may be rather thin, yet 
sufficiently strong to bear the weight of the articles. 
The thinner tlie wire is the less mark will be made 
upon the articles coated — ^a very important considera- 
tion in some cases, especially where spoons and forks 
are to be plated. This wire is termed "slinging wire.'' 
The size I generally prefer for spoons and forks is 
about ^nd. of an inch in thickness. The rods from 
which the anodes and goods to be plated are suspended 
must be kept quite clean and bright, by rubbing with 
emery cloth. 

Preparation of New Work to be Plated.— Ger- 
man silver spoons and forks may be first placed in a liot 
solution of caujtit, sod\ or potiaia (made bj mifmg 
reccntl\ sHked lime with a concentiated hot solution 
of either sod^ oi potis a, and dlowmg the lime to sub 
side, the hquor is leady toi use when fiitthei diluted), 
in order to lemose any g^c^se which mar be upon 
them A few minutes wiU eftect this, is the caustic 
alkali verj leidilj couvetts the smil! amount of grease 
gfcueially on these iiticlL^ into a soapy suh'-tince etsilj 
removable by water. This piocess, bo«eier, is not 
indispensable; I seldom adopt it. 

The spoons, &c,, may now be well brushed with either 
powdered pumice-stone or powdered bath-brick (I 
prefer tbe latter) and water— a Lard brush being ap- 
plied, to the purpose. This cleansing process is carried 
oil uiitil all the polish of the spoons is removed ; and 
the fingers which hold the articles should he kept well 
charged with the powdered material, to prevent any 
grease or perspiration being imparted to the work. In 
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cleaning spoons, it is advisable to begin at the inside 
of the bowl, and ihen to proceed to the other parts j 
lastly, going over the whole surface lightly, to render 
it uniform after the necessary handling it has been 
subiected to. A little practice will soon render the 
operator expert in these important details. The spoons, 
&c., are to be placed in clean cold water as soon as 
tbey are brushed, and are then ready for the bath. The 
shnging wires may now be attached. 

When a solution is newly made, the work is apt to 
be irregularly coated at first, therefore it may be neces- 
sary to take the articles out of the bath about tea 
minutes after their first immersion, and to give them 
another sbght rub with the brush and powdered ma- 
tei-ial as before, when they should be again rinsed and 
placed in the solution. 

If it is desired to give the spoons a very strong coat- 
ing of silver, it is well, after a few hours' immersion, to 
remove them from the bath, and to submit them to the 
action of a lathe scratch-brush {consisting of a " chuck," 
with several bundles of fine brass wire attached to it, 
upon which beer or weak ale is allowed to run from a 
small barrel, with a tap to it, from above). This process 
will burnish down the white " burr," as it is called, 
and which consists of minute crystals of fine silver, 
and will prevent the coating from becoming rough. 
After the articles are scratched they should be rinsed 
in clean water, and again placed in tiie batb until done. 
The spoons maybe lightly brushed over with moistened 
silver sand instead of being scratch-brushed, but the 
latter is preferable. When the goods have received 
the required coating they are again scratched, and can 
then be finished, either by the burnisher or polisher. 
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If the operator desires to know exactly how m«pL 
silver is deposited on a given quantity of woik, this 
may be done by weighing the article before and after 
immersion; or, by iveighing the anode each time, he 
may form a tolerably correct estimate of the amount 
of silver deposited, for the anode generally supplies the 
solution with the amount of silver taken from it by the 
articles coated, that is to say, if ail circumstances have 
been favourable. 

When the articles are first placed in the bath, a suf- 
ficient surface of anode should be exposed (that is, 
immersed in the solution) to enable the goods to become 
whitish in the course of a few seconds. If they assume 
this appearance the very instant they enter the bath, 
the process is going on too quickly, and the articles 
will be liable to "strip." I regulate the speed of the 
operation of electro- deposition almost entirely by the 
anode, and I prefer exposing a small portion of this 
electrode at first, until the goods are uniformly covered, 
when the anode is lowered, little by little, until suf- 
ficient is exposed to carry on the operation with requisite 
speed. But the state of the solution and the battery 
must also be carefully attended to. 

Large goods — for example, tea-pots, cruet-frames, 
tea-urns, &c., maybe treated in the same way as spoons 
and forks, but care must be taken that no impression 
of the fingers be left on any of the plain surfaces, as in 
such case a roughness will occur at that part. 

Preparation of Old Work to be Plated.— 

Sheffield or Birmingham plated cruet, soy, and liquor 
frames, &c., from which the silver has worn off, should 
first have the bottom separated from tiie wire, either by 
unsoldering or unscrewing, as the case may be. The 
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bottom, if it is very rough, may be rendered smooth 
by means of emery cloth, or pumice-stone and water, 
and emery cloth afterwards. It may be finished with 
water-of-Ayr stone. The cruet-frame wire may gene- 
rally be made smooth with emery cloth only. 

As soon as the parts of the frame are smooth, the 
ed^es, feet, &c., may be brushed with a hard brush and 
powdered Bath brick, until alt the interstices are quite 
clean. If there be any verdigris on any part of the 
frame it may be removed immediately by applying a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid ("spirit of salt") to the 
part. "When the edges have been well brushed, the 
frame should be brushed all over in the same way, 
and it is then ready for the solution. But if the 
edges or mounts are lead (" silver edges " they are 
generally termed), it will be necessary to apply, with a 
rather soft brusli, a solution made by dissolving four 
ounces of mercury in nitric acid, and atJding about 
half a p nt of cold water This solution is to be ligi tly 
brushed o\e\ the Icid mounts onli the article ind 
brush are tl en to be ell imsed and the biush aid 
plain water again apphel m the same way The solu 
tion of meicuiy will turn the edges blick, or dark gie( , 
but the subsequent brushir g will rendei tl em bnght 
ngnm The fnme is now to bo well imscd and is 
leady foi the depositing 1 ^th If on its fiist immer 
bi 11 iny blacl spots exhibit tIemseUes the fiame 
mav be remoiel a^jim bru bed o\er and finally le 
turned to the bath If the edges do not receive the 
coating of siher as readily is the other parti the 
solution miy require a little moiecjanide oi stiengthei 
the power of the bitteij oi by inciea^iug the surfiue 
of the anode this may be accomplished. 
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I have successfully coated these lead edges by apply 
ing a solution of sulphate of copper a, with a little free 
sulphuric acid in it, thus: — I dip one portion of the 
edge at a time in 
the solution ot 
sulphate of cop- 
per, and with a 
piece of iron b, 
I touch the lewd 
Ige c, in solution an 1 tl is m a i instant becomes 
coated with a blight depo it of c | pei This is now 
rinsed, and the next pirt of tl e cd^e is treated in the 
same way, and so on By th s plan leid edges may be 
coated with great fac hty and ceitiinty of success. 

Grenerally, unde neath the bottoms of cruet frames is 
a coating of tin ; and as tl i" metal la very troublesome 
to plate, unless in a solution mide e\pressly for it, I 
prefer removing the tm eithci 1 y means of nitric or 
hydrochloric acid {the lattei being latlier a slow pro- 
cess), or with emeiy cloth and pumice; but nitric 
acid, employed with care is the quickest plan. 

When it is wished meiely to whiten an article with 
silver, the amom t deposited being of no consideration, 
solution No. 4, described at page 44, should be used. Let 
us suppose that a time-piece dial be the object to he 
whitened. The dial is first cleaned with a brush in the 
ordinary way, until all the old silver (if any) is removed j 
it is then rubbed with a piece of chamois leather and finely 
powdered Bath brick, slightly moistened; it is better 
to pass the leather over the surface in circles, so as to 
render the face as uniform as possible and to prevent 
the deposit from being patchy. The dial is then to be 
rinsed in quite clean water and suspended in the bath. 
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If the finger has been allowed to touch the face of the 
dial, it will be found that that part exhibits a dulnesa 
corresponding to the form of the skin of the finger, and 
it will be necessary to rub the dial as before with the 
chamois leather. The dial should be supported by the 
edges only, A few minutes' immersion will be suiScient 
to whiten a dial. When done, it is to be plunged into 
boiling water, and allowed to dry spontaneously, or be 
placed in perfectly clean box saw-dust. 

Articles which are to be left with a dead-white sur- 
face, may be prepared in the same way, but they 
require to remain longer in the bath ; in fact, till they 
assume the characteristic dead-white appearance. They 
are then to be placed in boiling water, and finally in 
bos-dust, the latter being removed by means of a, 
soft brush. 

When it is necessary to whiten goods very quickly, 
the solution may be weakened with hot water, and the 
temperature raised to about ISC Fahr. The surface of 
anode exposed must be less than if the solution were 
to be worked cold. Moving the articles about in the 
solution occasionally, ensures uniformity and improves 
the wliiteness by giving it a slight transparency. 

When any of the solutions have been in use for some 
length of time, their conductibility may be augmented 
by adding a little cyanide of potassium. After the 
first few days the solution generally works better than 
when newiy made; therefore it is not advisable to 
make any alteration in it until it begins to work rather 
tardily, when the additional cyanide may be added. I 
have invariably found that a solution that has been 
worked for several years has given better results than 
one recently made, and I have never yet bpcn cora- 
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pelled to resupply the solution with silver; this is 
simply because I have takeu cai'e to work with a suffi- 
cient surface of anode, with battery power of feeble 
intensity, and with enough free cyanide in solution to 
cause the anode to yield as much silver to the bath 
as the plated articles have from time to time removed 
from it. 

Iron is by no means an easy metal to coat with 
silver. It may, however, be successfully plated with 
care. The iron article should first be well cleaned 
and rendered free from rust, either by rubbing with 
emery cloth, or by dipping it into a pickle composed of 

Snlplinrio arad 2 ounces. 

HydrocMorio aold 1 tnince. 

Water 1 gallon. 

It may remain in this picltle until the oxide or rust 
becomes easily removable by a brush and wet sand. 
If it be found, on removing the articles from the pickle, 
that tlie oxide does not brush ofP easily, it should be 
returned to the pickle-bath. When the surface is 
merely rusty, strong hydrochloric acid alone will remove 
the rust and render the article at once clean and ready 
for the sand-brush. The articles when cleaned and 
well rinsed, may be placed in the alkaline solution of 
copper bath, described at page 85, and allowed to 
remain until they have received a slight coating; they 
may then be rinsed and placed in the silvering bath; 
or the articles may be electro-brassed by any of the 
processes hereafter to be described, and then immersed 
in the plating bath. 

It is better to deposit a coating either of brass or 
copper upon an iron surface, to insure success. Copper 
will adhere well to iron, but silver will not, therefore 
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copper acts the useful part of a " go-between," thereby 
preventing the disagreement that might urise were two 
metiils, so antagonistic to eiiclt other as silver aud iron, 
allowed to come in coiitiict. 

The solution in which iron is to be plated should be 
weakened ivith about fifty per cent, of water. 

Britannia metal, pewter, and all combinations ot 
lead and tin, are best plated in a solution containing a 
good deal of free cyanide. Deposition should be 
suffered to take place quickly at first, so as to insure 
the deposit gomg well all over the article. A larger 
surface of anode, also, must be exposed than would be 
required for German silver work — probably three times 
the surface. 

The battery power must be energetic, but not too 
intense. Two 4-gallon cells of the battery described at 
page 1 will be sufticient for objects of considerable size. 
Articles made of Britannia metal. Sic,, should not be 
disturbed while in solution. They may, however, he 
shifted now and then so as to expose a fresh surface to 
the anode, for the sake of causing uniformity of deposit, 
but it is not advisable to let the solution be agitated 
more than is absolutely necessary. This caution, how- 
ever, is chiefly applicable to the period when the articles 
are first immersed in the bath. 

The goods may be prepared for plating by brush- 
ing them over with silver sand and water, with a 
moderately hard brush, instead of the powdered Bath 
brick used for other metals. The articles may be 
cleansed from grease by placing them for a few 
minutes ia a hot solution of caustic soda. 

If the articles, when they have been placed in the 
jilatiug bath for a few moments, present an unequal 
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surface, it is advisable to remove them, and have iiiem 
brushed over again as before; then, after well rinsing, 
tbey should be quickly returned to the bath iiud 
allowed to remain without further disturbance if 
possible. 

The readiest mode of plating articles of lead, tin, or 
zinc, is to previously cover them with a film of brass, 
in the brassing bath : or with copper, in the alkaline 
coppering bath. Either brass or copper will adhere 
firmly to the surface of these metals, and the silver may 
be deposited on the coppered or brassed surface with 
perfect facility. After the articles have been removed 
from the copper or brass bath, they should be well 
scratch- brushed and rinsed before placing in the plating 
bath. 

When an article has been plated and is found to 
strip or blister in many places, it will he necessary to 
remove all the silver from the surface and plate it again 
more carefully. There are two kinds of blistering; 
the first is the non-adherence of the silver to the article 
coated ; the second, the blistering or doubling of the 
metal of which the article is composed. When the 
blistering is of the first kind, the article, after the 
silver has been removed by the process described below, 
may be rendered smooth with water-of-Ayr stone pre- 
vious to being replated; but if the metal itself has 
been blistered when the burnisher was applied to it, the 
blisters must be scraped, buffed, or filed down, and the 
surface made smooth in the ordinary way. 

The silver is removed {or " stripped ") from articles 
thus :— Put some strong sulphuric acid into a stone jar 
or enameled saucepan, and add a few crystals of nitrate 
of potassa (saltpetre). Apply heat until the nitrate is dis- 
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solved. Whea this solution is very hot the articles are 
to be immersed, and occasionally moved about until the 
silver becomes entirely dissolved from the surface. The 
removal of the silver will become manifest by the metal 
beneath being exposed at the edges. The operation must 
then be closely watched in order to prevent the articles 
remaining' longer in the solution thmi is absolutely 
necessary. If the above solution does not remove the 
silver quickly, more nitrate of potassa must be added 
from time to time, and the heat augmented if required. 

When a quantity of things have been stripped in the 
solution it will begin to work slowly, and a mass of 
crystals will be found at tlie bottom of the vessel as it 
cools. It will be better now to sdd a quantity of cold 
water to the solution, and to immerse in it some pieces 
of zinc, which will throw down the silver in a metallic 
state, but in minute ciystals of a greyish colour. By 
dropping a little hydrochloric acid into the solution the 
operator will be able to judge whether all the silver is 
deposited or not. The acid will form a white precipi- 
tate so long as there is any silver in solution. When 
all the silver is precipitated, the supernatant liquor may 
be poured off carefuify and fresh water added to wash 
the precipitate, which process should be repeated several 
times in order to render the silver as clean as possible. 
The pieces of zinc should be removed before the final 
washing of the silver. The silver may now be dried and 
put into a crucible (being previously mixed with a little 
dry powdered potash), and heated in a furnace until all 
the metal is gathered into a button. During the process 
of fusion, a few crystals of nitrate of potash may be 
carefully dropped into the crucible. The silver thus 
obtained will be perfectly fine. 
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Or the silver may be precipitated from the stripping 
solution by means of common salt, when chloride of 
silver will be formed, ivbicli may be dried and fused in 
the same way as above, previously being mixed with a 
little soda or potassa, to form a flux. 

The articles may be stripped in the plating bath, by 
suspending them in the place of the anode, but this 
plan is apt to injure the solution, by imparting to it a 
portion of the copper or other metal of which the 
article was made. Or the silver may thus be precipi- 
tated upon the end of a wire, enclosed in a linen bag 
to collect the small granules of silver which will fall 
from the end of the wu-e. A powerful current would 
strip the silver off in a very short time. A small 
quantity of solution containing excess of cyanide should 
be kept for this purpose alone. 

Deposition of Silver upon Non-Metallic Sub- 
stances. — Silver may be deposited in the same way as 
copper by the electrotype process, but as cyanide ot 
potassium rapidly dissolves wax, it will not be advisable 
to employ moulds made of that material. Gutta percha 
is better, but even this substance is acted upon by cya- 
nide of potassium. Moulds made of fusible metal are 
however, more suitable for this purpose. When the 
cyanide solution of silver is employed for depositing 
upon or for copying non-metallic substances, the bath 
should have at least' six times as much silver as that 
required for the ordinary process of plating. 

A solution of nitrate of silver, if not too strong, will 
answer well for depositing upon plumhagoed surfaces, 
but this solution must not be employed for depositing 
upon copper or other metallic surfaces. 

The backs of copper moulds which are to be coated 
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with silver should be covered with some material to 
prevent the silver being deposited on those surfaces ; for 
this purpose it has been recommended to boil a little 
[(itch in a strong solution of potassa, which will form a 
sediment. Some of this sediment is added to a quan- 
tity of melted pitch, at which time a violent action 
ensues, white fumes being evolved. Allow this action 
to subside, and the resulting material will be ready for 
use. Melted gutta percha will also answer tolerably 
well for protecting the backs of metallic moulds. 

There are many other practical points in the electro- 
deposition of silver, which we deem it advisable, for the 
reader's couvenience, to give in the form of an Appendix 
at the end of this work, to which he ivill prudently 
refer when desirous of practising the art of electro- 
plating, &c. 



ELEOTRO-DETOSITIOK OP HOLD. 

In importance, electro-gilding is second only to the 
art of electro- plating ; and it is carried on in much the 
same way. The solutions of gold, however, should be 
generally worked hot; hence the operation of gilding 
is conducted in a much shorter space of time than is 
required for plating. An article may be well and 
strongly coated in a few minutes, whilst it would require 
several hours to electro-plate an article well. 

There are many forma of solution in use amongst 
electro- metallurgists, all of them varying in the propor- 
tion of gold to the gallon of water, and in the amount 
of cyanide employed. These solutions are all of them 
easily made, and any of them can be well worked by a 
skilful operator. Some gilders use five or six penuy- 
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weights of gold to the quart of solution — others aa 
much as eight or ten dwts. ; hut I have generally 
found that a solution containing less gold will give 
better results than one richer in the metal, independent 
of the advantage in point of economy. I have observed 
that a bath containing five or six dwts. of gold to the 
quart of water, and the necessary proportion of cya- 
nide, and worked with several united cells of Smee's 
battery, has required a much larger surface of anode to 
be expoae<i to a given surface of negative electrode 
(that is, the article to he gilt) than would be required 
to gild an article in a solution containing one and a 
half dwt. to the quart of solution worked with a single 
cell of a constant battery. Hence I infer that the 
weaker solution is the better conductor of the two. 

Gold Soluti.ns.— Solution I.— Dissolve in a Flo- 
rence flask one pennyweight and a half of fine gold in two 
parts hydrochloric acid and one part nitric acid {aqua 
re(/ia), applying gentle heat to accelerate chemical 
action. When the gold is all dissolved, pour the chloride 
of gold thus formed into a porcelain capsule and apply 
moderate heat until all tlie acid is evaporated. A red 
mass will result. It is advisable, when the acid is 
nearly expelled, to move the capsule round and round, 
so that the liquid may be dispersed over a large surface 
of the vessel. It will be found that the liquid will cease 
to flow when the acid is expelled, at which period the 
operation is complete. If too much heat is applied the 
gold will become reduced to the metallic state, which 
may be known by the red mass acquiring first a yellow 
tinge, and next a gold bronze will be observed at the 
bottom of the capsule. In such a case it will be neces- 
eary to add a little more of the mixed acids in the same 
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proportion as before, ivliich will at once redissolve tlic 
reduced gold. 

When the acid has been driven off the chloride of 
gold, about half a pint of cold distilled water is to be 
added, which will at once dissolve the chloride, forming 
a bright straw -coloured solution. Allow this to subside 
for a few minutes, as in all probability there will be a 
small amount of white precipitate at the bottom of the 
vessel, ■which is chloride of silver; the solution of gold 
must be carefully poured off from this precipitate, as it 
is soluble in cyanide of potassium, and its presence in 
the resulting solution may be prejudicial. A little 
distilled water may be poured into the capsule, to rinse 
away all the gold, taking care not to allow the sediment 
to come away with it, when transferring the rinsings 
to the solution of gold. 

A little strong solution of cyanide is now added, gra- 
dually, to the solution of gold, and the whole stirred with 
a glass rod. The gold solution will instantly lose its 
yellow colour. A brown precipitate is formed by the 
solution of cyanide, and this solution must be added drop 
by drop until it produces no further effect upon the clear 
solution. The supernatant liquor is now to be care- 
fully poured off, and fresh water added several times to 
wash the precipitate of gold — taking care not to waste 
any of the precipitate nor to add more cyanide than ia 
absolutely necessary. When the precipitate is suffi- 
ciently washed, more of the solution of cyanide is added, 
which will at once dissolve the precipitate, forming a 
clear solution. The cyanide should bo added in excess, 
say about twice as much as may be required to dissolve 
the precipitate. The concentrated solution of cyanide 
of gold thus obtained is placed over the fire or on a 
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sand-bath until it is evaporated to dryness, wien it 
may be again dissolved in cold water and filtered for 
use. Lastly, enough boiling distilled water is added to 
make one quart of solution, and a little additional cya- 
nide added if the solution is found to work too slowly 
at first — but it is better not to use more cyanide than 
is necessary, otherwise the anode will become rapidly 
consumed and the gdding be of i ioxy " colour 

Solution II. Dissolve one ind i half dwt fine gold 
as before, and evipoiate to drjness Re dissolve m 
half a pint of distilled witu and pitcipitite the gold 
with ammonia, taking cue not to add more ammon a 
than is necessary. Poui off the supeinitint liquor and 
wash the precipit%te ^s befoie Now add sufficient 
cyanide of potassium to dissohe the piecipitatc E\ipo- 
rate to dryness, and re-dissolve with cold distilled water. 
The solution is then to be filtered, and distilled water 
added to malse one quart, A little cyanide is to be 
added occasionally, as required. 

Solution III. Dissolve one divt. and a half as before, 
and when the half pint of solution of chloride is obtained, 
precipitate the gold with hydro sulphate of ammonia. 
A copious black precipitate is formed, which must be 
allowed to subside, and this substance then washed as 
before directed. Dissolve the precipitate with a lump 
of cyanide — say about half an ounce, or rather less ; 
and evaporate to dryness. Then add water to make one 
quart. 

Solution IV. Dissolve the same quantity of gold as 
before, but without evaporating the acid. Add a 
quantity of calcined magnesia, which will precipitate 
the gold in the form of an oxide. To the oxide add 
sufficient concentrated nitric acid {applying heat at the 
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same time) to dissolve the magnesia, ivlieu the oxide 
will be left in the form of a precipitate, which is to be 
well waslied, and then solution of cyanide added to 
dissolve it as before. Evaporate and make one quart 
of solution with distilled water. 

Solution V. Dissolve one ounce of cyanide of potas- 
sium in one quart of nearly boiling distilled water. 
About half fill a "porous cell" with the solution, and 
stand it in the vessel containing the bulk of the solu- 
tion. Attach a piece of sheet copper to the wire issuing 
from the zinc of the battery, and place it in the porous 
cell. Put a piece of sheet gold, attached to the copper 
of the battery by a wire, in the outer solution, and 
alloiv the whole to remain in action until the solution 
has acquired about one pennyweight and a half of gold, 
which may be ascertained by weighing the gold before 
and. after immersion. The porous cell may now be 
removed and its contents thrown away. The solution 
is now ready for use. 

These solutions should be worked at a temperature 
of about 180° F., with one cell of a constant battery. 

The solution of gold may be heated either in an 
enameled saucepan, or in a glass vessel placed in an iron 
pan containing water. The operator now proceeds to 
arrange his battery. The wire which issues from the 
copper of the battery is to be attached to a piece of fine 
gold, which may conveniently be done by soldering, 
The article to be gilt is to be suspended to tlie wire pro- 
ceeding from the zinc of the battery. 

Preparation of Articles to be Gilt.— Silver goods, 
such as cream ewers, sugar bowls, mugs, &c., should be 
well scoured inside with hot soap and water and silver 
sand, and if they are at all greas)', a little caustic soda 
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may be applied to them first. Or the mugs, &c., may 
be well scratch-brushed and then rinsed with boiling 
water. The insides only of these vessels are generally 
required to be gilt, in which case the outsides may be 
wiped dry before gilding. The negative wire (from the 
zinc of the batteiy) is to be attached to the handle of 
the vessel. The plate of go]d is now to be carefully 
suspended in the centre 
of the mug, taking care 
that it docs not touch the 
vessel; and the gold solu- 
tion may be poured into 
the mug by means of a 
jug or other suitable ves- 
eelj until it reaches the upper edge. If it is desired 
to gild the extreme edge, the solution may be guided 
over it with a piece of wood or glass rod. In about 
five or six minutes the vessel will be sufficiently gilt, 
when the anode may be removed, the negative wire 
detached, and the solution poured into the bath. The 
article is at once to be rinsed with hot water, and may 
be scratch -brushed and burnished in the ordinary way. 
When cream ewers, &c., are so constructed that the 
solution will not reach the lip, &c., without overflowing, 
it is advisable to slightly tilt the vessel so as to cover 
as much of it as possible, and when it is gilt the lip may 
be dipped into a little gold solution, being attached to 
the battery the while j but in this case the outside of the 
lip will also receive a deposit. This may be prevented 
by coating the outer surface of the vessel with the com- 
position which we have already described, p. 59. Vessels 
which are to be gilt inside only, should be placed on a 
plate or dish to collect any solution which may run over. 
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Silver brooclies, pins, rings, thimbles, egg, salt and 
mustard spoons, &c., merely require to be scratcli- 
bruslied before gilding. After they hare received the 
required deposit, they are again biu>ihed and if the 
colour he a little too pale or too ibd, the ■^i tides should 
be immersed in the bath again foi an ufiant ^nd then 
plunged into boiling water, when they will assume a 
beautifiil fine gold colour. When well imsed in hot 
water, the articles ai'e to be pliced m box saw dust, 
which may sometimes be advantageously 1 ept hot foi 
this purpose, in order to dry the goods as speedily as 
possible ; but care must be taken thit the bos dust be 
not allowed to char or burn, otherwise ifc \iill stam the 
articles. 

Goods which are made of coppei or bnss entirelj, 
may be dipped into nitrous acid ( fuming nitnc acid" 
or " dipping acid ") for a moment and instantly plunged 
into clean cold water; after which process they should 
be agiun rinsed in fresh water, and at once placed in 
the gilding bath. Or such articles may be merely 
scratch -brushed, rinsed, and then placed in the bath. 

If, when fir&t put in the bath, copper or brass goods 
receive the deposit too quickly, the anode should be 
raised a little out of the solution, so as to expose a 
smaller surface, and the articles should be moved aboat 
a little, by which uniformity of deposit will be secured. 
In fact, it is advisable always to give the articles a gentle 
motion when first placed in the bath, until they have 
received a slight coating, when tlicy may be allowed to 
remain steady until finished; but when it is required 
to deposit a stout coating, it will be advantageous to 
move them occasionally, to prevent the deposit taking 
place unevenly. 
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When goods are made of cither copper or brass, 
with mountings of another metal, or if they have been 
previously plated or gilt, greater care must be observed, 
otherwise some parts will receive the deposit favourably 
while others will scarcely be coated at all. This applies 
more especially to goods which have mountings pewter- 
soldered upon them, which is frequently the case in 
common jewellery. In this case all the surfaces will 
receive the deposit but the solder, which, being a bad 
conductor of electricity, and more electro-negative than 
the other metal to which it is attached, will receive the 
deposit but tardily, if at all. I have frequently found 
that the smallest speck of pewter solder which has 
happened to be upon a brooch which I had to gild, has 
compelled me to deposit at least three times as much 
gold as the article required before I could cover the 
speck of solder; and in many instances not even then 
would deposit take place upon tlie offending spot. 
Having tried to amalgamate the solder with the gilt 
surface by means of nitrate of mercury, niti'ate of silver, 
and both combined and alternately applied ; and having 
scratch. brushed the tardy spot until I was heartily sick 
of pewter solder and everj thing which it contaminated, 
I at last hit upon a plan by means of which I have ever 
since been enabled to gild pewter solder with ease and 
certainty. I placed a single drop of an acid solution of 
sulphate of copper upon the solder spot, and then 
touched it with a piece of steel : in an instant the solder 
and surrounding surface received a bright deposit of 
copper (which could be strengthened by repeating the 
operation several times). The moment the article was 
placed in the gilding bath the spot became coated; in 
fact — copper being easier to gild than gold — this spot 
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received tlie deposit in preference, so that my difficulty 
was speedily and satisfactorily overcome. Many electro- 
gilders, I lave no doubt, will find the above plan relieve 
them from a considerable amount of annoyance. 
Generally spealiing, however, when the operator finds a 
difficulty in gilding pewter solder, it is owing to the 
bath requiring cyanide, or the exposure of a larger 
surface of anode ; or may be the battery power is weak. 

Instead of the above plan of coating pewter solder, 
the manipulator may put a drop of concentrated solu- 
tion of silver upon the solder, as before, and, on touch- 
ing the part with a piece of fine wire the solder will 
be coated with silver in an instant. I prefer the 
former plan, however, since copper receives the deposit 
of gold more readily than silver 
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time they will become more uniformly gilt. T!ie sur- 
face of anode must be adequate and the batteiy power 
brisl?, or the filigree work will not receive the deposit 
uniformly. The solder of filigree work is generally 
the most troublesome to gild, but if the current and 
other circumstances are favourable, the deposit should 
take place all over at once ; a want of cyanide in the 
solution is a principal cause of difBculty in gilding 
filigree work. Gently moving the articles about in 
the solution, greatly adds to the beauty and uniformity 
of the result, if all other matters are favourable. The 
solution for gilding filigree goods should contain rather 
more gold than that for ordinary work, and the surface 
of anode exposed must be greater. 

Metal pins, brooches, rings, &c., should be either 
" dipped " as before recommended, or well seratch- 
brushed before gilding. This class of goods may be 
clone on a large scale, in a porcelain vessel like a 
colander, suspended in the bath. The goods, being 
placed in this, merely require to be touched, and 
occasionally stirred about by the negative pole of the 
battery, so as to cover those parts which have been in 
contact with each other. 

Army accoutrement work, aword- mountings, &c., 
should first be prepared by cleaning with silver sand, 
soap and water, applied with a hard brush. The article 
may then be scratch-brushed, and placed in the bath 
until it has nearly acquired a sufficient coating, when 
it is to be removed, rinsed in warm water, and tliose 
parts which are required to be left dead, gently 
brushed over with powdered pumice or Bath-brick. 
The article is then returned to the bath and allowed to 
remain until finished. As soon as it has become 
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BufBciently gilt, the plain surfaces may be scratch- 
brushed, and then burnished. 

I have induced my workpeople to burnish gilt-work 
with four-penny ale, instead of soap and water, and it lias 
been considered by them a great improvement, since 
the burnisher seems to ghde over the surface of the 
work with greater ease and smoothness, more especially 
when the gilding has been what is termed " hard " or 
" scratchy." Vinegar has sometimes been applied to 
this purpose, but not, I think, with such success. 

In gililing German silver, the solution may be 
worked at rather a lower temperature, the solution 
weakened, and a less surface of anode exposed. 
German silver has the power of reducing gold from its 
solution in cyanide {especially if the solution be strong) 
without the aid of the battery; as also will brass 
receive a coating of silver in the plating-bath without 
the use of the current, therefore the solution should 
be weaker — in fact, so weak that the German silver ivill 
not deposit the gold per se; otherwise the deposit will 
take place so rapidly that the gold will peel off when 
being burnished, or even scratch-brushed. 

"When iron or steel goods are to be gilt, they should 
be first rendered free from grease, by being immersed in 
a solution of caustic soda or potassa ; they are then to he 
well scratch- brushed — in fact, until they have acquired 
a slight coating of brass, from the wires of the brush. 
If sour beer is used for this p\\rpose it will greatly 
facilitate the operation. The article should then be 
placed iu the bath for an instant, then well scratch- 
brushed and dipped again. The solution employed for 
iron or steel sliould be much weaker than for any other 
metal. I would recommend the following : — 
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This aolution may be worked rather warm, but not so 
hot as the ordinary solution. Weak battery power 
should be employed, and small surface of anode, and 
deposition must be allowed to take place very slowly 
at first. 

By scratch-brushing iron or steel articles with 
vinegar or dilute hydrochloric acid, a very good and 
adhesive coating of copper may be obtained upon the 
surface of the article, but the employment of the latter 
must be done with caution or the operator's clothes may 
be injured; a few drops of acid, however, to the pint of 
water is all that will be required. 

The best method of preparing steel or iron articles 
for gilding, is to coat them with copper or brass in the 
same way as that recommended for plating these 
metals. Many steel articles, which only require a 
trifling deposit of gold, may be gilt without any further 
preparation than merely riusing them in hot water. 
The articles then receive a momentary dip in the bath, 
and, being sufficiently gilt, are rinsed in hot water and 
dried quickly in hot box-dust, or in an oven. 

Steel surgical instruments must be gilt with great 
care, in order that the edges be not rendered blunt 
by the operation. These articles should be placed in 
the bath without any preparation, as coating them with 
copper or brass, and then gold, may involve too much 
handling. A slight deposit is all that is necessary to 
protect the steel instrument from rust or corrosion. 

Steel or iron keys should be first well scratch-brushed, 
(lipped into the bath for a moment, and then brushed 
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again; lastly, allowing them to remain in the bath 
until sufficiently coated. These may be finished either 
by burnishing or polishing. 

ELROTBO-DEPOSITION OF BBA3S AND BROKZE. 

It is far more difiicult to deposit an alloy of two or 
more metals than one only ; and this difficulty becomes 
greater when we require to deposit, as an uniform alloy, 
two metals whose electrical conditions are of an oppo- 
site character, as zinc and copper. From a solution 
consisting of zinc and copper in the proportions to form 
ordinary brass, it is easy to deposit the zinc alone, or 
the copper alone, by increasing or diminishing the 
power of the current, or by raising or lowering the 
anode; that is to say, by increasing or diminishing the 
surface of anode exposed to a given surface of object to 
be coated. 

The difficulty in regulating all circumstances, so that 
an uniform result might be obtained by the operator, 
and so that the process of electro-brassing might be 
depended upon, has, in many instances, caused this 
useful art to be abandoned altogether by the manu- 
facturer. 

Many processes of electro-brassing have been pub- 
lished and patented in this country and on the 
continent, but all of them have the disadvantage of 
being more or less troublesome and uncertain to 
manage, even though the operator be a person, well 
skilled in electro- deposition. But I think that several 
of these processes may be rendered commercially 
valuable if the solutions in the first instance are mixed 
by persons acquainted with chemical laws. Again, 
there would be less liability to failure, if the power of 
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the cui'rent employed was ahraya regulated by the 
surface of goods to be coated ; the amount of anode, 
also, being regulated by the same. If, on the contrary 
the battery-power be too weak, or in excess, cither the 
copper on the one hand, or the ziuc on the other, will 
be deposited alone. 

In giving the various processes of electro -bras sing, 
I may inform the reader that several of them are 
patented, and consequently cautiot be employed for 
commercial purposes without the permission of the 
respective patentees. 

I. De Salzede's Patent Processes. 



Cysaide of potaeaiur 
Carbonate of potasss 
Sulpbate of ane . 
Ctioride of copper , 



Dissolve the cyanide of potassium in 1 20 parts of the 
quantity of water above specified, and then dissolve the 
carbonate of potassa, sulphate of zinc, and chloride of 
copper in the remaining v^ater, raising the temperature 
to about 150" F.j and as soon as the salts are well 
dissolved add the nitrate of ammonia, frequently 
stirring until the latter is dissolved. The solution may 
now be allowed to stand for a few days, in order that 
the sediment formed may become precipitated, when 
the clear liquor is to be drawn off, and is ready for use. 
II. 

Ofonide at potassium SO iKitta. 

Cai'boiiate of pot^ssu . ■ • . , 500 ,, 

Sulphate of due 35 „ 

Chloiida of copper . . . . , , 15 „ 

Water 5300 „ 
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This solution may be made up in the same wav as 
No. 1. 

S. Bronzing solution. 

This solution is tlie same as No. 1, excepting that 
26 parts of chloride of tin are used instead of the 
sulphate of zinc. 

4. Bronzing solution. 

In this solution 12 parts of chloride of tin are era- 
ployed instead of sulphate of zinc in the second brassing 
solution. This latter solution Saizede works at a tem- 
perature not exceeding 97° F. 

The above solutions are to be worked with a brass 
anodcj and with an active battery of two or more cells 
— Bunsen's battery being preferable to any other. 
The current of electricity employed in electro-brassing 
must have a brisk intensity-r-the quantity also being 
considerable. 

The above solutions work very well at first, but they 
soon get out of order, owing to the irregular action of 
the cyanide upon the brass anodes, which readily 
attacks the copper, whilst the zinc frequently remains 
upon the surface of the anode in the form of a white 
paste. Hence the character of the solution soon 
becomes altered. 

II- Brass Solution. 

Auetiite of copper 5 ounces. 

TotasEa ij pounds. 

Snlpbate of zino 10 ounces. 

Liqnid ammonia 1 quart, 

Cjanide of potassium . .... 8 ounces. 



e the acetate of copper, which should he pre- 
viously pulverised, in half a gallon of water. Add 
1 pint of the liquid ammonia, and then dissolve the 
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sulphate of ziec ia 1 gallon of water, the temperature 
of whicli should he raised to ahout 180° P. When 
the zinc is dissolved, add the remaining pint of liquid 
ammonia to the solution, which should be well stirred 
immediately, in order to insure its perfect mixture with 
the sulphate of zinc. 

Dissolve the potash in one gallon of water. Lastly, 
dissolve the cyanide of potassium in one gallon of hot 
water, and then mix the ingredients in the following 
order: — The solution of copper to he added to that of 
zinc; now add the solution of potash and cyanide. 
Stir the whole well together, and allow the mixture to 
digest for an hour or so, stirring occasionally. Add 
water to make altogether 8 gallons of solution. 

The above solution must be worked with active 
battery-power and a brass anode — milled brass being 
preferable. The anode should be well cleaned before 
immersion. A little liquid ammonia may be added 
from time to time, and also a small portion of cyanide 
when the solution works slowly. The anode must be 
kept clean. I have also found it advantageous to add 
a little arsenious acid to the solution, which improved 
the character of the deposit hs lendeiing it brighter 
and less crystalline. The arsenious acid, however, does 
jiot at first appear to make much difference, but after a 
while the improvement becomes manifest I generally 
apply the arsenic by mixing it with i sttong solution of 
cyanide of potassium. About one ounce to the abovo 
solution will be sufficient at first, and the quantity may 
be increased by degrees. 

III. 

Acctato of copper 10 pounds. 

„ zine . , . . • 1 IJOuml. 
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Dissolve the above substances in 5 gallons of hot 
water, and add cyanide until a precipitate is formed, 
which, upon adding more cyanide, becomes again dis- 
solved. Ad excess of cyanide must be added. Tlie 
patentees of this process (Messrs. Eussell Si Woolrich) 
use either a brass anode, or one of brass and another 
of copper at the same time. 

IV. Bronze Solution of M. Brunei & Co. 

Chloride of copper 1 poiind, 

Curbonata of potasea 25 pouiida. 

Sulphato of zino 2 ,, 

Mitrate of ammonia i-H ,, 

The chloride is to be dissolved in half a gallon of 
water; the carbonate of potassa in 6 gallons of water ; 
the sulphate of zinc is to be dissolved iu half a gallon 
of hot water. These three solutions are to be mixed 
together. Now add the nitrate of ammonia, and blend 
them all together by stirring well for a few minutes. 
Make about twenty gallons, by adding cold water. 

This solution is to be worked in the same way aa 
either of the above. 

The above solution much resembles M. Salzede'a 
process, and is prone to get out of order owing to the 
fact that the anode does not supply the solution with 
metal as fast as it is deprived of it by the articles 
coated. Unless the solvent employed will readily attack 
and dissolve the zinc of the anode, the solution must 
soon lose its proportion of this metal. The liquid am- 
monia used in one of the above processes seems to 
effect this more satisfactorily than an excess of cyanide. 
I have invariably found that in any of the above pro- 
cesses, the employment of a liberal amount of hquid 
ammonia has kept the anodes clean, and enabled the 
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solution to give better results in every respect. The 
white salt of zinc formed upon the surface of the anode 
is soluble in this menstruum, but sparingly so in cyanide 
of potassium. The ammonia and cyanide being in the 
solution in abundance, will keep the anode clean, without 
which the action soon ceases altogether. 

V. Newton's Process consists in forming solutions 
for depositing alloys of copper, tin and zinc, and also, 
for depositing brass and bronze. 

The patentee mises chloride of zinc with chloride of 
ammonium, sodium, or potassium dissolved in water. 

Acetate of zinc in solution mixed with acetate of am- 
monia, potass a, or soda. 

In making up a brassing solution, Newton adds to 
either of the above solutions a proportion of a corre- 
sponding salt of copper — for instance, with the acetate 
of zinc he would unite the acetate of copper, and so on. 
lie employs various other salts of zinc, with the con'e- 
eponding copper salt, for the same purpose. 

In making a bronzingsolution Mr. Newton dissolves the 
double tartrate of copper and potassa, and double tartrate 
of the protoxide of tin and potassa, with or without the 
addition of caustic potassa. He deposits an alloy of 
zinc, tin and copper, by using a solution composed 
of the following substances : — double cyanide of copper 
and potassium; zincate of potassa and stanuate of 
potassa; the zincate of potassa he forms by fusing 
oxide of zinc with caustic potassa, and the stannate of 
potassa either by fusing oxide of tin with caustic potassa, 
or by dissolving it in a solution of potassa. 

For an electro- brassing solution the patentee employs 
a solution composed of a given quantity of oxide of 
copper, dissolved in an excess of cyanide of potassium ; 
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oxide of zinc and a little liquid ammonia are then 
addedj and tlic solution heated to 130° Fah., to 140*^ Fah, 
Water is then added, in sufficient quantity to allow the 
solution to contain about 3 oz. of the oxides to the 
gallon— i. e., 2 of zinc to 1 of copper to form brass. 

VI. Brassing Solutions. 

Cyanlda of ptitaasium ,...,. 1 [immd. 

Cavboiiate of ammonia , 1 ,, 

Cyaoide of copper 2 ounces. 

„ ziuo 1 oiiuce. 

Dissolve in one gnllon of water. The temperature to 
be raised to 150° Fah. 

II. 
Cjanide of potasMum ...,,, 1 ponnrl. 
Carbonate of aminonia I < . 

Dissolve in one gallon of water. Attach a large brass 
anode to the positive wire of a battery, and apply a 
small surface of cathode or negative electrode — say a 
strip of brass. The temperature should also be 150° Fah. 
By thia arrangement the anode dissolves, supplying the 
solution with metal. The exact quantity which t!ie 
solution has taken up may be ascertained by weighing 
the anode before and after immersion. 

VII, Brunei gives another formula for a brassing 
solution 1 — 

Carbonate of potassa ..... 10 pounda. 
Cyanide of potaaaium ... . 1 4 pound. 

Sulphate of zioo. ...... IJ ,, 

Cbloride of copper 10 onnoes, 

"Wilier ...'.... J2| gallons. 

The best way of making up the above solution is to 
dissolve all the ingredients in separate vessels ; then to 
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add to the sulphate of zinc and chloride of copper a 
portion of the solution of carbonate of potassa. Now 
add sufficient liquid ammonia to dissolve the respective 
precipitates at first formed, when the solution of 
cj'aiiide and the remainder of the carbonate of pota^sa 
may be poured in, and water added to make altogether 
13i gallons. This solution must be worked with a 
large brass anode, and a brisk baltery of two or more 
Bunsen's cells. The solution should stand for some 
hours before using it, when it may be separated from 
any sediment which may remain at the bottom of the 
vessel in which it is made. 

The above solution will require to be replenished 
from time to time with a little cyanide of potassium 
and liquid ammonia, in order to keep the anode free 
from the white salt of zinc, which would otherwise form 
upon its surface. Arsenions acid improves this solu- 
tion ; and I have found that a little chloride of tin, 
dissolved in caustic potassa, tends to toughen the 
deposit. 

Iron, lead, zinc, tin, and alloys of Jead, &c,, will not 
all receive an equally good coating of brass if placed in 
the bath at the same time. No two metals of different 
characters should be immersed together; and, indeed, 
different solutions should be employed for each metal 
or alloy. 

Cast iron requires a solution containing a greater 
per-centage of metal than zinc or its alloys j whilst 
zinc will receive a good deposit when but little metal is 
in the bath. Lead also requires to be coated in a bath 
which is richer in the metals. 

In immersing in the bath two different metals, as 
cast-iron and zinc for instance, the zinc would receive 
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the deposit at once, whilst the iron would not receiva 
the smallest amount of deposit, and in striving to force 
the metal on the iron surface the operator may impair 
Lis solution. Even cast- and wrought-iron require to 
be coated in different baths. By observing this rule, 
the solutions are not so liable to get out of order. 

Again, iron and zinc require different degrees of 
battery-power to effect a good deposit upon them. A 
battery which would coat ziuc well would not cause the 
least deposit to take place upon cast-iron. 

Electro-lirassiiig Cast-iron work.— In preparing 
cast-iron work for the brassing bath, it will be necessary 
first to make up a "pickle" of the following: — 



Snlpimric a«id 



The article ia placed in the pickle, and allowed to 
remain until the oxide of iron has become loosened 
from the surface of the article, in other words, until a 
brush and sand will easily remove the oxide. If at 
any time the oxide is found to adhere firmly to tho 
cast-iron surface, the pickling process must be con- 
tinued until it yields readily to the brush. 

When the work is very rusty, it may be first placed 
in a pickle composed of — 



and any parts which may have a thick coating of rust 
may be cleaned by applying strong hydrochloric acid to 
the part, which readily dissolves the rust, It is better 
to remove the rust, as suggested, before immersing the 
whole article in the first pickle. Generally speaking, 
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from an hour to an hour and a half ia sufficient time to 
remove the oxide of iron in the pickling bath. 

As soon as the articles are pickled, they arc to be 
well rinsed, and are then to be laid on a board, placed 
over a vessel of water, called the " cleaning-board," and 
are to be thoroughly cleaned with a hard brush, sand, 
and water until the oxide is completely removed. The 
article ia then to be rinsed in clean water, and may be 
placed in a weak solution of potash or soda. It is now 
ready for the bath, in which it may be suspended by a 
stout copper wire connected with the negative electrode 
of the battery. 

For most purposes I prefer using two cells of a 
Bunsen's battery, consisting each of a cylindrical stone 
jar A fitted with a cylinder of zinc, 
C, which must be well amalgamated 
and a copper ^vire attached to it. A 
porous cell B is placed in the centre, 
and a bar of carbon D is put into the 
cell, which is then filled with con- 
centrated nitric acid. Into the outer 
cell is poured a solution of sulphu- 
ric acid, consisting of about 1 part 
of acid to 20 of water. A binding- 
screw is attached to the carbon, and a stout copper 
wire, which is to be soldered to a brass anode. 

When the article has been immersed in the solution 
for a few minutes, a white foam will show itself at the 
point of the wire, in most instances, and frequently 
bubbles of gas will be seen to rise in various parts of 
the solution. In electro -bras sing, generally, but little 
deposition takes place unless there ia the evidence of 
chemical action alluded to. 
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As soon as the article has received the required 
coating — which, for ordinary purposes, may he accom- 
plished in about two hours, with two cells of the 
battery just described, holding about four gallons in 
each jar- — it is to be at once rinsed in hot water and 
then placed in hot saw-dust. For this purpose maho- 
gany saw-dust answers very well. When thoroughly 
dry, if it is required to bronze it, the article should be 
rubbed over with a leather and a little powdered pumice 
or whitening, in order to brighten those surfaces which 
are to look bright when the work is complete. Instead 
of bronzing it, the article may be cleaned and lacquered. 
The bronzing process is described at page 37. 

Electro-brassing Wrought Ironwork. — It is more 
easy to eiectro-brass wrought than east ironwork, 
as it is less porous, and is in general much more smooth. 
The goods may be first pickled in the sulphuric acid 
pickle-bath, and then cleaned with a brush, sand, and 
water. The solution in which wrought ironwork is 
brassed need not contain quite so much metal as that 
for cast iron, and it generally does not require the 
exposure of so great a surface of anode. 

When the goods are placed in the bath, if the deposit 
appears of too red a hue, rather more anode must be 
exposed ; if, on the other hand, the work is pale, less of 
the anode should be immersed. The surface of anode 
will generally regulate the colour of the deposit. 
Wrought iron receives the deposit more readily than 
cast iron, consequently it need not remain in the bath 
quite so long as the latter. 

Electro-brassing Articles of Zinc. — Goods of this 
description should first be placed for a quarter of an 
hour or so in a pickle consisting of: 
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Sulphntic Mid 1 ounce. 

Hydroobloric acid 2 ounces. 

Water 1 gallon. 

The articles may then be rinsed in clean cold water, 
and, being placed on the clesming board, tbey should 
be scoured well with a hard brush, sand, and water. 
Zinc goods, if the battery and bath are in good working 
order, will receive tlie deposit immediately on being 
immersed in the bath ; when the reverse is the case, 
however, either the solution is deficient in conducting 
power — in which case add fresh cyanide and liqnid 
ammonia — the battery is weak, or the surface of anode 
must be increased. The goods, when sufSciently coated, 
are to be rinsed in hot water, and then placed in hot 
mahogany saw-dust j it is important that the articles 
should be well rinsed. This class of work may be 
bronzed or polished and lacquered. 

Electro-brassing Lead and Pewter Articles. — 
Lead does not receive the deposit so favourably aa zinc, 
but pewter receives it tolerably well. They may, how- 
ever, be both coated in the same bath without harm. 
Lead should be pickled in a dilute solution of nitric acid, 
say a mixture containing about four ounces of nitric 
acid to the gallon of water. The same pickle will do for 
pewter work. The goods may remain in the pickle for 
half an hour, when they are to be well rinsed and scoured 
with sand as before ; lastly, rinsing in clean water, A 
good surface of anode should be exposed, more especially 
when the sirticles are first put into the hath. If the 
oattery power is not ample, lead is very apt to become 
coated in parts, owing to its being a very indifferent 
conductor of the current. 

In brassing lead and pewter, it is advisable to raise 
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the temperature of the bath to about 90° Fahr,, whea 
this can be done. conveniently. The same observatioik 
applies to coating tin with brass. 

When a brassing solution has been worked for some 
time, it is liable to deposit either copper or zinc only — ■ 
generally speaking the former. The principal cause of 
this is that the solution has not the power of dissolving 
the brass anode equally, the copper in the alloy being 
readily attacked by the cyanide and consequently enter- 
ing the solution, whilst the zinc, being liable to be con- 
verted into an almost insoluble salt, either remains on the 
anode in the form of a white mass, or falls to the bottom 
of the bath, but a small portion of it entering the solu- 
tion ; consequently the latter, instead of depositing the 
yellow alloy, deposits only, or chiefly, copper. "When 
the bath is thus found to work unfavourably, it will be 
necessary to add a little more concentrated solution of 
zinc; but sometimes I have found that the addition of 
a large quantity of liquid ammonia to the bath has 
dissolved a considerable portion of the zinc precipitate 
from the anode and from the bottom of the vessel, and 
thus the bath has become restored to its proper con- 
dition. When adding the liquid ammonia — which should 
be the strongest which is made — it is as well to add a 
little additional cyanide. 

The bath may also be restored by separating the clear 
solution from the precipitate which has fallen to the 
bottom of the vessel, and by then treating the latter 
with liquid ammonia and cyanide, which will dissolve 
the greater portion of it. This is the best plan when 
it is practicable. The solution thus formed may be 
added to the bulk of the solution, which will then work 
well again. Therefore, whenever the anode assumes 
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tte white appearance referred to, liqiiii] ammonia or 
cyaDide, or both, must be^dded, otherivise copper only 
will be deposited. 

Sometimes the bath will become deprived of both 
zinc and copper, in consequence of the anode not keep- 
ing up the supply in the solution. When this is the 
case, a strong solution of brass should be added to the 
bath : in fact, a supply of concentrated hrass solution 
should always be kept on hand to be thus employed in 
case of emergency, for the best solutions are apt to 
become deprived of metal after being worked a good deal. 

Electro-deposition of Platinum,- A solution of pla- 
tinum may be made by dissolving a piece of the metal in 
two parts of hydrochloric acid and one part nitric acid, 
over a sand bath. The acids must both be very strong, 
or the metal will not yield to their action. "When the 
platinum is dissolved, the acid should be expelled in the 
same way as that recommended in forming the chloride 
of gold. A reddish mass will be obtained, which is the 
chloride of platinum. A little distilled water is now 
added to dissolve the chloride, into which put a small 
lump of cyanide, which will at first precipitate and then 
re-dissolve the platinum. The solution should have 
about five dwts. of metal to the quart. In working it, 
the solution should be warm. It is better, however, to 
filter before using the platinum solution, to remove the 
impurities with which the cyanide is contaminated. 

The battery power employed for depositing platinum 
should be rather weak, or the metal will be thrown 
down in the form of a black powder, possessing but 
little resemblance to the metal itself. 

As a platinum anode will not be acted upon by the 
cyanide, the solution will, of course, soon yield the metal 
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of which it was composed ; therefore, it will be necessary, 
from time to time, to add fresh chloride of platinum to 
keep it in working order. If it ia desired to coat an 
article strongly with platinum, it will he necessary to 
keep on adding chloride of platinum to the solution 
every now and then while deposition is going on, wntil 
the object is accomplished. This of course renders the 
process of electro-platinising not only expensive but 
tedious; and, for general purposes, impracticable. The 
cyanide will hold but a small quantity of platinum in 
solution. 

Palladium "'"■y be somewhat more readily deposited 
from its solution than platinum. The metal is to he 
dissolved in nitro-hydrochlorie acid in the same way 
as above. The solution is next to be treated with cya- 
nide, which will precipitate the metal, and finally re- 
dissolve it. The solution may he worked warm. 

The palladium anode will be acted upon by the 
cyanide, consequently the operator may deposit the 
metal to any desirable extent. There is, however, but 
little importance attached to the deposition of this 
metal. 

Lead. — A solution of lead for the purposes of electro- 
deposition, may be formed by dissolving the acetate 
or nitrate of lead in water. By employing the solution 
in a rather weak state, with moderate battery power, 
lead may be deposited with ease, hut the deposit from 
these acid solutions is of a very indifferent quality. An 
alkaline solution may be made by precipitating the lead 
from either of the above solutions, either with soda, 
potassa, or ammonia, and then re-dissolving with cya- 
nide, but the solution is only fit for experimental 
purposes. 
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Nickel may be easily deposited. Dissulve tlie metal 
in nitric acid. Expel the acid by heat, a-i before. Now 
add cyanide, wliich precipitates tlie nickel, and then 
rc-dissolves it. The solution is hott ready for use. An 
anode of nickel is employed, with moderate battery 
power. 

Or the nickel may be precipitated from its acid solu- 
tion by potassa, soda, or ammonia. Wash the precipitate 
and then dissolve with cyanide of potassium. 

Iron may be deposited from a solution of the sul 
phate of iron (copperas), to which a little free sulphuric 
acid has been added. 

This metal may also be precipitated from the solution 
of sulphate, with an alkali, and again dissolved in 
cyanide J but the deposition is not of any practical 
value. 

Antimony, Bismuth and Cadmium.— These metals 
may be deposited from an aeid or alkaline solution. If 
the latter, cyanide is employed as the solvent. 

Tin. — Although it is somewhat difficult to form an 
alkaline solution of this metal, yet this may be done 
with care; there is but little practical importance, 
however, attached to the deposition of this metal. 
Some of the salts of tin are soluble in liquid ammonia, 
caustic potassa, or caustic soda, and the metal may be 
deposited from either of these solutions ; the addition 
of a little cyanide seems to favour the rapidity of the 
deposit. 

Tin may also be deposited from an acid solution, the 
protochloride, for instance ; and a very beautiful effect 
is produced by bringing the anode and cathode within 
an inch of each other, in which case a fine mass of 
crystals of tin will start out from the negative pole, 
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approach the positive pole, nnd gradually assume many 
beautiful and eccentric forms. The slightest motion 
causes the crystals to fall from the electrode. 

Zinc— Many persons have tried to deposit this metal 
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SFECIFICATION. 
My Invention consists, firstly, in forming a solution 
for the purpose of coating iron or steel with ainc by 
galvanic agency. To form the solution I proceed aa 
follows:— I dissolve 200 ounces of commercial cyanide 
of potassium in twenty gallons of water (rain-water or 
distilled water being preferable) in a suitable vessel; 
I then pour into this solution 80 ounces by measure of 
strong liquid ammonia (of the specific gi-avity of '880 I 
prefer). Having stirred these compounds together, 1 
place several large porous cells, such as those used 
in Daniell's batteries, in this solution, and pour 
into each of the porous cells as much of a strong 
solution of a cyanide of potassium (say, about 1 6 ounces 
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to the gallon) as will be equal to the height of the 
solution in the larger vc=se] I then attach sevei il 
pieces of metal, copper or uon bj prefeience to pieces 
of copper wire, which are then to be attached to the 
negative pole of a galvanic batteiy These pieces ot 
copper or iron are to be pi iced in the poious cells I 
next attach a piece or stveial pieces ot zinc to tie 
positive pole of the battery ind I then immei e these 
pieces of zinc in the solution of cj anide of potassium 
and ammonia. For the abo*c pnipose I prefer using 
good milled zinc, the weight of which is to be a«cei 
tained before immersion and I thiidt it bettei to 
"picMe" the zinc slightly previous to immeiaion ii 
the cyanide solution, with dii ite h\diochloricacid aftci 
which process it should be well nnsed in clcin water 
The galvanic battery ia now to be set in action and 
allowed to continue in action on the above mateiials 
until the solution of cyani le of potassium and ammonia 
has taken up about sixty ounces of zme that is to say, 
about three ounces to the ^alljn of solution 

As soon as the pieces of zinc have been weighed to 
determine the amount dissohed into the cvinide solu 
tion, I dip them into dilute hj dioddouc acid and then 
rinse them, when they are place 1 aside for future 
operations, if necessary J tie poious cells aic then to 
be removed. I now dissoh e 80 ounCLi of a carbon ited 
alkali (I prefer the carbonate of potassa) ma poitKn of 
the above solution, andwheu dissoh ed I add it to tht 
original solution, and stir the whole together foi a few 
moments, after which I allow the solution to stand 
undisturbed until the sediment formed has subsided ; I 
then transfer the clear solution to another vesse., when 
it ia ready for use. 
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The above solution may be made in a more concen- 
trated form, say, with half the quantity of water, and 
it may be diluted down to the required strength by 
adding more water when wanted to be worked. I 
prepare cast or wrought iron or steel to be coated with 
the above solution in the following mannei', having 
first made a pickle composed of, — 

Snlptnrli! aoid 1 pound. 

Hydrochloric acid J „ 

Water 2 gallona. 

The articles to be coated are first plunged into the 
above pickle, and allowed to remain until the oxide of 
iron is easily removable with a brush, sand, and water. 
As soon as the articles are sufficiently pickled, they are 
to be rinsed in clean water, and are then to be cleaned 
with a hard brush, sand, and water ; and any oxide which 
may not have been quite removed by the pickle may be 
scraped or otherwise removed, or the article be returned 
to the pickling bath until these parts yield to the brush 
and sand J or the iron or steel may be cleaned by the 
processes ordinarily used at the "galvanised iron works." 
"When the articles to be coated are quite free from oxide, 
they are to be well rinsed in dean water, and immedi- 
ately placed in the ziucing bath, in connection with the 
negative pole of the battery. 

As soon as the articles have received a slight coating 
they should be removed from the bath and examined, 
in order to ascertain if there are any parts remaining 
unclean, in which case those parts should be cleaned, 
and the whole article once more brushed all over as 
before and then returned to the bath, where it is to 
remain until sufficiently coated. It is as well, however, 
to move the article about in the solution occasionally, 
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in order to insure an uniform deposit. As soon as the 
articles are sufficiently coated they are to be removed 
from the bath and rinsed in clean water (hot water being 
preferable), and they may then be placed in saw-dust to 
dry them. The articles may be rendered bright either 
by means of the scratch-brnstj or by gently scouring 
with silver sand, water, and a soft bmsh. When the 
above solution has been in use some time it will bo 
necessary to add occasionallya little cyanide of potassium 
and liquid ammonia, so is to keep the solution it as 
neir as possible the oiigmil strenf,th and if the solu 
tion fiom being worked with too small a surface of 
positnc electrode, or fiom other causes has become 
depiived of a portion of its zmc I place in the solution 
(bt suspension or otheiwise) seveial poious cells, which 
I fill with strong solution of cyanide of potassium, and 
into which I put pieces of copper or iron as before, in 
connection with the negative pole of the battery, and 
the zinc electrodes I attach to the positive pole of tho 
battery, by which means I am enabled to keep up the 
atreugth of the solution. The above solution is to bo 
worked with zinc electrodes (milled zinc being prefer- 
able), and it will be necessary in coating flat surfaces 
especially to place a piece of zinc on each side of the 
article to be coated ; for instance, if sheets of iron are 
to be coated, they are to be placed in the solution 
alternately, that is to say, sheet zinc, sheet iron, sheet 
zinc, and so on, (the sheets of iron and zinc exposing 
about the same area of surface,) otherwise the surface 
opposite the zinc electrode will receive the greatest 
amount of deposit, I prefer using a battery which 
yields a considerable quantity of electricity, and the 
action of which can be maintained for a considerable 
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time without losing its power, by wiiieh means I not 
only secure a good deposit, but uniform results, Tlie 
battery which I prefer is that known as Bunsen'a 
battery, or a battery composed of carbon and zinc ele- 
ments. Two or more 4-gaUon cells of this battery may 
be used when large articles are to be coated, or when a 
considerable quantity of work is to be done in the bath 
at one time. When cast or wrought iron or steel has 
become much rusted, it may be cleaned with strong 
hydrochloric acid, or with a strong piclile composed of 
hydrochloric acid and water, hut it must not be allowed 
to remain too long in this pickle, or the iron or steel 
will be acted upon. 

Articles of cutlery may he coated by the above pro- 
cess to preserve them from oxidation or rust in damp 
climates or during sea voyages, &c., and as they will 
only need a slight coating for tliis purpose, they will 
not require to remain long in the bath. In pickling 
bright steel articles, I should not recommend the use 
of any hydrochloric acid. 

Electro-deposition of Alloys of Metals.— Besides 
the metals already referred to, I have succeeded in 
depositing an alloy of copper and nickel, forming a 
very good quality of Gernaan silver, by dissolving 
German silver in nitric acid, precipitating with an 
alkali, and re -dissolving with cyanide of potassium. 

Silver and gold — forming what jewellers term " green 
gold" — may also be deposited by adding to a solution 
of gold a small quantity of solution of silver, but the 
solution must be worked hot, and with weak battery 
power. Copper and gold may also be deposited together 
in the same way. However, the only alloy which seems 
to have much practical value in it is that of brass, and 
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an extensive manufacture is now being carried on in 
tliis ai't both in England and on the continent, 

I trust that the reader will find in the foregoing 
pages sufSeient practical matter to enable him to work 
the various processes described with facility and cer- 
tainty of succesa. I have endeavoured to divest the 
details of any unnecessary technicality, and to give each 
process with as much conciseness and simplicity as 
possible, in order that the student might at once arrive 
at the readiest mode of setting to work. Those pro- 
cesses which I have dwelt fully upon, are those which I 
have found most practicable and economical, and conse- 
quently more likely to succeed in the hands of the 
uninitiated. 

I propose giving, in the form of an appendix, a few 
practical memoranda, which I hope may prove equally 
serviceable to the beginner and the practical electro- 
metallurgist, 

1, — In dissolving gold in aqtia regia (two pwts hydro- 
chloric acid and one part nitric) care must be taken 
that the acids are pure, and that the gold be perfectly 
fine, or at least not inferior to sovereign gold. 

2, — If the operator requires to dissolve gold of 
inferior quality, for the purpose of making his gold 
solution, he should first treat the gold in the following 
manner : — To one ounce of alloyed gold of the same 
quality as that which "colored" gold chains are made 
of, add two ounces of silver. These are now to be 
placed in a crucible and melted in a furnace, a little 
borax being added as a flux. As soon as the alloy is 
thoroughly melted, it should be poured into a deef 
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ressel of cold water (kept well stirred in n, circular 
(iirection all the time), and thus it will become " gra- 
nulated," aa it is termed. The granulated metal is now 
to be removed, and placed in a Florence flask, and to 
he treated with one part nitric acid and two parts 
water. This is allowed to digest for an hour or so ; 
applying gentle heat when the chemical action dimi- 
nishes i& vigour. The nitric acid will remove all the 
copper and silver from the gold, which latter will 
remain at the bottom of the flask in the form of a dark 
brown irregular mass. The acid, which will have 
acquired a green colour, may now be poured into a 
separate vessel. It will be well to add a little fresh 
acid to the gold, applying hcit as befoie, in oidei to be 
sure that all the copper and silvei hive been removed 
If the acid does not produce chemical iction (which 
may be seen by the absence of red fumes m the bodv 
of the flask), the operation is complete The gold is 
now to be washed weli with hotwitci ind the waslnnga 
are to be added to the hist solution which was pouied 
from the flask. The gold m its present state ma^ be 
dissolved with nitro-hjdrochloiic acid, and thus con 
verted into chloride; or it mar be dued, mi\ed with a 
little dry potash, and fused m a ciucible Mlien 
melted, the gold may be granulated, or pouied luto an 
ingot. 

The solution of nitrate ofsihei and nitnte of copper 
formed above, may be thus tieated, in ordei to collect 
the former : — Put into the vessel contnnmg the green 
solution a piece of stout sheet copper. In a few moments 
the silver will begin to deposit itself upon the copper, 
and by continuing the process for some time — adding a 
gentle heat, the whole of the silver will eventually 
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become precipitated ia the form of minute crystals. In 
order to ascertain whether all the silver is thrown down, 
pour a little of the green liquor into a mne glass, and 
drop in a little hydrochloric acid, whicli, if any silver be 
etiU present in the solution, will form a white precipi- 
tate. If, on the contrary, no precipitation takes place, 
the green solution may be poured off and thrown awiiy. 
The silver is to be washed several times, to free it from 
the copper, and when the last washings pass off clear, 
the silver may be dried and melted, with a little potash, 
in a crucible ; or it may be dissolved in nitric acid and 
used for making a plating solution. 

The copper may be thrown down from the above 
solution, when the silver is extracted, by immersing in 
the solution a few pieces of iron, but it is never worth 
while to do this except for experimental purposes. The 
solution, however, may be used with the sulphate of 
copper batteries. 

3. Sometimes, when gilding the insides of mugs, 
tankards, &c., which are richly chased or embossed, it 
will be found that the hollow parts do not.receive the 
deposit at all, or very partially. When this is the case, 
the article must be rinsed and well scratch-brushed, and 
a little more cyanide added to the solution. The anode 
should be slightly kept in motion and the battery power 
increased until the hollow surfaces are coated. Frequent 
scratch -brushing aids the deposit to a great extent, by 
imparting a slight Aim of brass to the surface. 

4. Silver filagree brooches and articles which have 
been annealed and cannot be scratched bright, owing to 
their peculiarity of construction, are frequently trouble- 
some to gild, for the rough surfaces caused by the fire, 
in the process of annealing, are indifferent conductors 
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f th u nt It will therefore be advisable to scratch- 

b h tl tides as far as practicable, and to add a 

tl m 3 nide of potassium to the solution in which 

tl 1 f vork is to be gilt. The article must be 

iL.t tly Yed about, in solution, until coated all 

Tl 1 ttery-power should be brisk- 
Si When articles gild a "foxy" colour, as it is termed, 
this is either owing to the presence of too much cyanide, 
excess of battery power, or exposure of too large a sur- 
face of anode. When this defect shows itself, raise the 
anode a little and keep the article in motion while in 
the bath, or remove the anode altogether and move the 
work about in the solution for a few seconds. This will 
generally remedy the defect. The power of the current, 
jfioirever, should be diminished, or the anode wiUbecome 
wasted. 

6. When a gold solution hts been worked for a long 
tiiiie, it becomes contiminated witli organic matter, and 
tbe deposit is ot an infeiioi colour in consequence. In 
this case, I have obsened that tbe solution may be 
restored to good working condition l)y evaporating it to 
dryness, and then adding distilled water to rc-dissolve 
it, A little cyanide should then be added, and the 
solution filtered for use. The heat required to evaporate 
a solution to dryness does not, as many people suppose, 
impair the solution, or decompose it; it merely appears 
to destroy the organic mafcterand to prevent its influence 
In the working of the solution. 

7. It is sometimes found impossible to make a gold 
solution work well which has been in use for some years, 
even evaporation to dryness failing to restore it. It is 
therefore better and more economical to abandon it 
altogether and make another. Tbe gold from old solu- 
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tions may be recovered by means of Uie battery, or by 
precipitating the gold with acid. If the former plan is 
adopted, a piece of copper should be attached to tlie 
negative pole of the battery, and another piece (as an 
anode) be attached to the positive pole. When the 
battery has been in action for some time, the gold — or 
at all events the greater part of it — will be deposited 
upon the negative pole, from which it may be removed 
by mechanical means, or by dissolving it off with nitro- 
hydrochloric acid. If it is preferred to throw down the 
gold from the solution with acid, the solution must he 
placed in a large vessel in the open air, as the fumes 
which will arise are highly deleterious if breathed, and 
sulphuric acid poured in carefully until no further effer- 
vescence takes place. The precipitate formed should be 
allowed to suhsidcj when the clear liquor may be poured 
off and thrown away. The precipitate may be washed 
with hot water; after which it may be dried, mixed 
with a little potash, and fused in a crucible until the 
gold is gathered into a button. TJie operator will 
seldom find that he can recover nearly the amount of 
gold that he put into the solution ; owing to the irre- 
gularities of working, the solution becomes deprived of 
a considerable proportion of gold, and I have frequently 
found that old solutions will yield scarcely any metal 
worth speaking of. 

8. In gilding, if a copper and a silver article be 
immersed in the solution together, the copper article 
will receive the deposit first, and the silver article will 
be troublesome to gild sometimes under such circum- 
stances ; and in trying to force the gold upon the silver, 
probably the copper article will receive the deposit so 
quickly that it will be liable to strip off when scratch- 
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brusted. Tlie silver article, therefore, should be placed 
in the solution first, and when it is coated, the copper 
one may be suspended by its side. 

9. Each metal to be gilt plated or brassed, should 
have a solution for itself, otherwise the bath in which 
several . different metals have been coated, will become 
impaired, unless, however, each metal has first been 
coated by itself to some extent. 

10. When it is found that the operator cannot, from 
some cause or other, produce a good colour when gild- 
ing, it is useful to have at command the means of im- 
proving the colour without the trouble and annoyance 
of persevering with an indifferent gold solution. Some 
gilders employ the following mixture to give an artificial 
colour to gilt work ; and provided the work is strongly 
coated, it may be used with a 



Kitrate of potaaea (saltpeti'a) . . . . 6 ,, 

Snlphate of zinc 3 ,, 

ODminon ndi . . . , . . , S „ 

Mix the above materials into the form of a thick 
paste, dip the articles in it, or brush them over with 
the compound, and place them on a piece of sheet iron. 
The iron is to be heated over a clear charcoal or coke 
fire, until the articles appear nearly black, when they 
are to be plunged into cold water. A very useful 
formula, and one which may be used with less care than 
the above — especially for small work, is the following: — 

Sulphate of copper ,,,,031) 

Prencli verdigris 4 12 

Chloride of ammomum (Sal aramnniac) ,040 

Nitrate of potassa 4 

Acetic acid . . . (about) 1 
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Reduce the sulphate of copper, sal-ammoniac iind 
nitrate of potassa to a powder, in a mortar ; then add 
the verdigris, and pour in, little by little, the acetic acid, 
stirring well all the time ; the whole will assume a 
bluish -green mass. The article to be coloured is to be 
dipped into this mixture, and, being placed on a piece 
of sheet copper, heat is to be applied until it assumes a 
black colour. It is allowed to cool, and is then placed 
in a tolerably strong sulphuric acid picltle, which will 
dissolve the colouring salts, and the article will assume 
a rich fine gold colour. It is sometimes advantageous 
to scratch-brush the article before submitting it to the 
above process, and it will then come out of the pickle 
perfectly bright. The article, when removed from the 
pickle, is to he well rinsed in warm water to which a 
little potash has been added, A soft brush and soap 
and warm water, skilfully applied, will tend miicli to 
improve the article — especially if the work is eitJier 
cliased or embossed. 

11. Moving the articles about in the bath, will at all 
times enable the operator to vary the colour of the 
deposit from pale straw-colour to a very dark red. The 
temperature of the solution likewise influences the 
colour of the deposit, the colour being lightest when 
the solution is cold, and gradually becoming darker as 
the temperature increases. Variations in the surface 
of anode exposed while the articles are in solution, will 
also alter the colour of the deposit. The amount of 
cyanide in the bath and the strength of battery-power, 
influence the deposit in the same way. 

12- If there be not sufficient cyanide in the gold 
solution, the anode will not become freely dissolved ; 
consequently, as has been shown, the solution will soon 
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become exhausted of its gold, and tlie articles gild of an 
".Tiferior colour. Adding more cyanide, under snch cir- 
cumstances, will not remedy the defect, but a little 
concentrated solution of gold should also be added at 
the same time. 

13. In gilding watch-movements, the greatest care 
must be obsen'ed with regard to cleanliness. The 
work is first to be placed in a weak solution of caustic 
potassa for a few minutes, and then rinsed in cold 
w ater The mo^ ements are now to be dipped in pickling 
aci 1 (n trous cid) for an i stant and then plunged 
immediately into cold water After being finally 
m sed in hot water thev mi> be placed m the gliding 
bxth and allowed to lemam until the\ hive leceived the 
lequired coating A few seconds will generally be 
suftic ent, as t! is class of noik docs not lequire to be 
veiv tiongly gilt '\'then j,ilt the movements aic to 
be rnsel in warm watei and scratch blushed , they 
maj then be letumLd to the bath, for an instant to 
gi\e them a good colour Listly iinse in hot watei 
anl place the mo* ements m clean box t-awdust An 
economical mode of gilding watch movements is to 
emplji a CO] pel anode— -noiking fiom the solution — 
wl ich must be le supplied with gol 1 fiom time to time 
as the solution becomes exhausted 

14 When an aiticle is immeised m the "iihei solu 
tion if it assumes a daik colour either the solution is 
too nch in cjanide the battery power is excessne, or 
too large a surface of anode la employed \nv one oi 
all of these conditions combined, will cause this defect. 
The operator should at once remove the article (unless 
it be made of Britannia-metal, pewter, or lead), and 
have it cleaned again by the usual process. It may 
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then be returned to the bath, and a much smaller 
surface of anode exposed. This will at once alter the 
colour of the deposit, and the anode can be lowered a 
little from time to time, to increase the speed of the 
operation. Should the article, however, atill receive a 
dark-coloured deposit, either the solution must be 
weakened with water, or the battery-power reduced. 
But the solution should not be altered until the other 
remedies have been tried. 

16. Wlien it is desired to give to a plated article, or a 
portion of the same, that appearance which is techni- 
cally termed " oxidation," any of the following pro- 
cesses may be employed with success. Sometimes very 
pleasing effects may be produced upon silver work by 
the "oxidising" proceses. 

1, Dissolve 1 dwt. of platinum in agua regia. Eva- 
porate the acid, and when the resulting red mass is 
quite cold, dissolve in a little sulphuric ether or alcohol. 
Or the chloride of platinum may be dissolved in cold 
water, or used, in its acid state, before evaporation. 
Apply with a camel's hair pencil to those parts which 
are required to be "oxidised," and as soon as the spirit 
or ether has evaporated, the pellicle of platinum 
remaining will give the appearance required. 

g. Sulphate of eo[jpCT ...... 2 ilwts, 

Nitraifl of potassa . . . , , . 1 „ 
Momta of aaaaaaia, . . , . . S „ 

Dissolve in a little acetic acid. Apply with a camel's 
hair pencil. The article should be warmed before using 
this mixture. 

S. Hydi'osulphatc of ammonia, strong or diluted, will 
give cither a dark or light tint of oxidation. 
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i. The fumes of sulphur will give to silver an ex- 
tremely beautiful blue steel-like surface. The operation 
should be conducted in a closed box, all parts of the 
article not to be coloured being protected with a suitable 
cement or wax. 

5, Nitric acid alone will produce an oxidised surface 
upon silver. 

16- Certain parts of an ornamental silver article may 
have a very pleasing effect produced upon them by 
oxidising some parts, gilding otherSj and then depo- 
siting a slight coating of copper upon small portions 
of the article, which may be done in the following 
manner : — Dissolve a little sulphate of copperj and add 
a few drops of sulphuric acid ; apply this solution to 
the part to be coated, with a camel hair brush, now 
touch the moistened part with a piece of steel wire, and 
it will instantly become coated with copper. Any 
design can be worked in copper by this means ; but it 
is not necessary to state, that the amount of copper 
deposited is very trilling, consequently the article should 
not be subjected to much wear. 

17- When a siher solution works badly, and it 
appears impossible to restore it by the ordinary means, 
the operator may precipitate the silver with sulphuric 
acid in the manner described for gold (page 96). The 
precipitate is to be well washed, and may then be 
re-dissolved with cyanide of potassium. Water is then 
to be added to make the required amount of solution, 
and in all probability it will work as well as ever. Tlie 
solution should be filtered before using, which may be 
conveniently done before adding the bulk of water. 

18- Ifj when silver anodes are used, the solution con- 
tains a great excess of free cyanide, the anodes ivill 
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dissolve away irregularly, and aometimes numerous 
small particles of silver drop off the anode; these 
particles, if allowed to fall on the work to be plated, 
Tfill render it rough. It is therefore, under such cir- 
cumstances, advisable to place the anode in a canvas 
bag, or a bag made of Holland linen, by which means 
the small granules of silver will be retained, and may 
be collected from time to time, and melted or dissolved 
to make nitrate of silver. 

19. In " stripping " articles, by the process given at 
page 56, the operator must take care that the fumes 
arising from tlie process are not allowed to enter the 
apartment in which be is operating, as they are exceed- 
ingly offensive and injurious. The process may be 
carried on upon a sand-bath, with a flue above, or upon 
the hob of an ordinary stove. 

20. Sometimes the silver thrown down from strip- 
ping solutions, when melted and cast into an ingot, 
■will not, if submitted to the "flatting-mill" to be 
rolled out, roll well, but will crack under the operation. 
This defect is probably owing to the presence of a small 
quantity of zinc. It is better, in auch a case, to remelt 
the silver with a small portion of copper, or to throw in 
some nitrate of potassa when the silver is in a state of 
fusion. 

21. When silver or electro- plated articles have be- 
come much tarnished by exposure to the atmosphere, 
the surfaces may be cleaned by brushing over them a 
strong solution of cyanide of potassium ; or strong 
liquid ammonia will answer the same purpose. Jewel- 
lers' rouge, in the form of a paste, applied with a stiff 
brush, will render the surface of chased work clean, 
but the bright surfaces should be polished with the 
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palm of the Land, and moist rouge, which is rubbed on 
until it becomes quite dry, and the hand appears black 
from the silver which has worked off the article by 
friction. When the articles are very dull, a little rotten- 
stone may be applied before tlie rouging process. 

22. Gold may be stripped from articles which have 
been gilt, by plaining them in strong nitric acid, to 
which a little dry common salt has been added. When 
the gold is removed, the articles should be at once 
rinsed and cleaned in the ordinary way. When the 
nitric acid stripping solution has been worked a good 
deal it removes the gold but tardily ; it should then be 
cast aside, and the gold collected by evaporating the 
solution to dryness, and fusing the residuum with a 
little potassa or soda. When the gold is fused into a 
button, a little nitre may be added occasionally, iu order 
to refine it thoroughly. 

23. As deposition takes place more rapidly upon those 
surfaces wliich are nearest the anode, it will be necessary, 
in order to coat the goods as uniformly as possible, 
to move them occasionally, and to present a different 
surface to the anode. By doing this frequently, a 
tolerably uniform deposit may be secured. Or the 
anode may be shifted to effect the same result. Pre- 
suming that electro- deposition takes place principally 
where the article is in " electrical sight " with the 
anode, it is well to surround the work with surfaces of 
metal to be dissolved, which will save the necessity of 
frequently moving the articles in solution. 

The insides of cream-ewers, sugar-bowls, teapots, &c., 
since they cannot be placed iu such a position that the 
insides will be exactly opposite tbe anode, may first 
receive a deposit inside by filling the vessel with silver 
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solution, and proceeding in the same way as in gilding 
the inside of a vessel. Or thia may be left until the 
article is well coated outside. Generally speaking, it 
is better to let the solution be slightly moved occasion- 
ally, in order to expose fresh surfaces of the solution to 
the work being plated. 

24. Stout copper wires conduct the current better 
than fine wires; consequently, the wire employed in 
connecting the work to be plated and the anodes with 
the battery should be always sufficiently stout to carry 
the current freely. For a single cell, wire about one- 
sixteenth of an incL in thickness will be sufficient, but 
where a series cf cells are employed, in electro- bras sing 
for instance, the wire should bo much thicker, — say at 
least one-eighth of' an inch thick. If too thin a 
wire is used, when the battery is in circuit, — that is, 
when it is connected with the anode and goods to be 
coated, — the wire will sometimes become quite hot, 
owing to its being unable to convey the amount of 
current generated. 

25. It is always advisable to commence the process 
of electro- deposition with moderate battery power, 
which may be augmented after a little while, except in 
those cases referred to in a former part of thia work. 
If too strong a current is employed, the articles will, 
in all probability, " strip " in the process of scratch- 
brushing or burnishing. Again, when the battery 
power is very strong, the solution becomes decomposed. 
As a rule, no effervescence or frothing should be 
allowed to take place in a plating bath. 

26. Electro-deposition will proceed much quicker 
when the temperature of the atmosphere or solution is 
high ; therefore, the operator should observe that the 
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Burfaee of anocle be not too great at first, or the battery 
power excessive, or the deposit will be faulty, When- 
ever a warm solution is employed, deposition should be 
allowed to commence sloicly at first, gradually lowering 
the anode as the coat thickens. 

27. Deposition from silver or gold solutions talces 
place more actively upon brass, German silver, or 
copper, than upon silver or gold; therefore the operation 
must be carried on slowly at first. When a copper or 
brass article becomes covered with silver, deposition 
does not proceed quite so rapidly as at first, when the 
inferior metal was exposed in the solution; the manipu- 
lator may therefore accelerate the speed of the operation 
as before recommended. The same operation applies 
to gilding. Gold is more easily deposited upon brass 
or copper than upon gold ; therefore, after the first 
layer has been deposited, the operation may be carried 
on more vigorously. 

28. The apartment ill which electro-deposition is 
carried on should be kept as dry as possible, and the 
temperature at about GU" F. In warm weather, when 
the apartment assumes a higher temperature, the 
strength of battery power, &e., should be regulated 
accordingly, otherwise deposition will take place too 
rapidly. 

29. Batteries employed for this purpose, should be 
made to work aa uniformly as possible. When a battery 
works slowly, it is better to take on an extra cell of 
about equal power, than to make frequent additions 
of acid to the battery, which is apt to cause it to act 
irregularly. 

30. Tlie zinc employed in a battery, when not excited 
by salt and water, siiould be "amalgamated." This 
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is accomplished by placing some mercury in a disli 
with a little hydrochloric acid, A piece of flaiiQel or 
baize, tied to the end of a stick, and dipped into the 
acid and mercury, is to be rubbed all over the cylinder 
or plate of zinc, until it assumes the characteristic bright- 
ness of mercury. When a cylinder of zinc is to be 
amalgamated, I have found that putting mercury into 
a coarse flannel bag, dipped now and then into hydro- 
chloric acid, and applying it first to the outside of the 
cylinder, renders the process of amalgamating this sur- 
face very simple and effective, when only a small 
quantity of mercury is at hand. This is a very econo- 
mical method, as with care little or no waste of mer- 
cury occurs. A¥hen the amalgamated plate or cylinder 
has been in work some time, the operator should observe 
if " local action" is taking place upon any part of the 
metal. When this is the case, it is accompanied by & 
violent effervescence within the cell. The cylinder, fee, 
should be at once removed from the cell, and those parts 
which have been most violently attacked, by the acid 
solution, must be re-amalgamated. Where local action 
takes place, the part is generally of a dull and dark grey 
colour. 

31. The copper cylinders and plates used in batteries, 
should be occasionally cleaned with dipping nitrous 
acid, and then rinsed in cold water, or they may be 
scoured with sand and a bard brush. 

32. When the copper conducting wires become cor- 
roded by being splashed with solution, &c., they should 
be cleaned with a piece of emery cloth. I have found 
it advantageous to coat these wires with silver — this 
metal being less liable to corrosion than copper. 

33. In using binding screws for connecting the wires 
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of a battery with the anode and goods to be cosited, the 
operator must talte care that the connection betweea 
the point of the binding screw and the wire is clean, 
otherwise the current will be conveyed partially or not 
at all. It is well to slightly file the point of the sci'ew 
before using it, or to roughen it with a piece of coarse 
emery cloth, which will enable it to grip the wire better. 
The hole through which the wire is passed, may be kept 
clean with a small roiind file. When binding screws 
become very much corroded, they may be pickled in 
sulphuric acid and water, for a few hours, and then 
cleaned with a hard brash and sand ; or they may be 
dipped in nitrous acid. 

34. Strips of sheet copper will be found very con- 
■venient substitutes for copper conducting wires. The 
strips may be cut from a sheet about ^^ of an inch in 
thickness. 

35, In working a battery for electro-deposition, the 
operator must secure a considerable quantity of elec- 
tricity of sufBcient intensity to give the necessary activity 
to that quantity. I prefer, 

when arranging two or more 
cells of a battery, to deposit 
silver, attaching the wires 
connected with the zinc ele- 
ments to the metal rod on 
which the articles to be 
coated are suspended, and 
the wires proceeding from 
the copper elements I attach 
to the anodes. By this ar- 
rangement, the quantity is 
multiplied by the number of cells employed ; whereas, 
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if the cells are alternated — that is, the zinc of the one 
cell to the copper of the next, and so on — the intensity 
is multiplied and the arrangement only gives the quan- 
tity of one cell, 

36. When it is desirable to deposit the metal in a 
hard state, it may be advantageous to alternate the 
cells, so as to increase the intensity of the current, as 
this quality of current seems to affect the nature of tlie 
deposit. A good tough reguline deposit appears to be 
dependent upon the current being feeble in intensity, 
but considerable in quantity. 

37. In depositing brass, however, the reverse seems 
to be the case, for here greater intensity is absolutely 
necessary, or the copper alone will be deposited. I 
have generally found that at least two cells of the zinc 
and carbon (an intense) battery, alternately arranged, 
have been necessary to obtain a deposit of good colour. 
Again, if the battery he too powerful, the zinc only will 
be deposited. The exact mean appears to be absolutely 
necessary to obtain good results in electro -brassing, 

38. When the anodes are only partially immersed in 
the solution, and have been worked for some time, the 
metal will dissolve off rapidly at the surface which is 
just out of the solution, and probably the anode may 
be divided, and fall into the solution. It is advisable, 
therefore, occasionally to shift the position of the anode 
in order to prevent this local action upon it. It is a 
good plan to suspend the anodes employed in gilding 
by stout platinum wires, so that the whole of the anode 
may be immersed when necessary, without the solution 
being injured. 

39. In preparing solutions, more especially gold and 
silver solutions, distilled water should be employed; 
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but, when Inige quintitiea of solution are lequiied, 
this mai be inconvenient, thcicfore, ram water, if it 
cia be obtained, m%y be substituted, or ivater which 
haf been boiled loMng some of its impurities, maj be 
used m prefetence to common witei Pump watei it 
veiy objectiomble If lam watei is emplojed, it shoulil 
be filtered before using; and it is better to collect it aa 
't falls direct from the atmosphere, rather than use 
that which falls off the roof of a house, &c. 

40. Electro- deposition of gold and silver may be 
carried on by the " single cell " arrangement ; but, 
although very good results may be obtained hy it, it is 
of very little commercial importance. The operations 
of gilding and plating, when conducted by the separate 
battery, are so simple that even the "single cell" pro- 
cess, simple as it is, will scarcely be employed, except 
for experiment. 

41. In gilding or plating by the " single cell " pro- 
cess, however, a jar is fitted with a cylinder of zinc 
inside, which is excited either with sulphuric acid and 
water, or salt and water. A porous cell is placed in 
the centre, which is filled with either gold or silver 
solution. A strong copper wire is soldered to the zinc, 
to which the article to be gilt or plated is suspended, 
by means of a thinner wire, and the moment the article 
is immersed deposition takes place. 

42. It is advisable to anneal the anodes before using 
them. This may readily be done by making them red 
hot over a clear fire (a Charcot fire being preferable), 
and then allowing them to cool. The anodes of gold, 
silver, copper, and brass may be plunged into dilute 
sulphuric acid after they have been annealed, by which 
their surfaces will be rendered quite clean and free fi'om 
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the "five mark." Brass and copper anodes may be 
dipped in nitrous acid for a moment, and then plunged 
into cold water. 

43. Cyanide of potassium may be prepared, for 
electro-chemical purposes, by the follovring process : — 
A quantity of commercial ferrocyanide of potassium is 
to be reduced to a powder; it is then to be roa'^ted on 
an iron slab, or piece of sheet-iron with its edges turned 
up to prevent the material falling off. The heat is to 
be continued until the substance is quite free from 
water of crystallisation, which will become evident by 
its losing its transparency. If the heat be applied too 
suddenly, the ferrocyanide is apt to decrujntale, and 
mnch of it may be lost. Care must also be taken not 
to apply too much heat, or it will become fused to the 
iron slab. When the ferrocyanide is dried, it is to be 
mixed intimately with dry carbonate of potassa, in the 
following proportions : — 



Both materials being well mixed, they are to be 
placed in an iron crucible or ladle, which should be 
previously made hot, and the whole subjected to a 
strong heat in a coke fire ; the heat may be increased 
as fusion progresses. When the substances have fused 
into a liquid, they are to remain in this state for about 
a quarter of an hour; the crucible is then to be removed 
from the furnace, and its contents allowed to settle for 
a few momenta ; the clear liquid may then be carefully 
poured out, either into a shallow iron mould or upon 
an iron slab or dry flag-stone. The sediment remain- 
ing at the bottom of the crucible should be shaken 
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out while hot, or it will be troublesome to remove it. 
It is a good plan, while the cyanide ia fusing, to dip 
an iron rod into the mass occasionally, and then to 
examine the portion thus removed, which will be brown 
at first, and subsequently white when the process haa 
been carried far enough. 

44. Sometimes electro platers have employed fcrro- 
cyanide of potassium (yellow prussiate of pofcassa) 
instead of the cyanide in forming silver solutions, but 
this substance has not been found to answer well, since 
it haa not the power of dissolving the anode, therefore 
the solution soon becomes exhausted of its silver. 
Again, it requires so large a quantity of the ferro- 
cyanide to keep the solution in action, that eventually 
it crystallises upon the inner surface of the bath, 

45. Hyposulphite of soda has also been employed 
as a substitute for the cyanide of potassium; but since 
the solution which is formed with it is very readily 
acted upon by light, it is never likely to become much 
employed; besides, the solutions made with cyanide 
of potassium are found, for all practicable purposes, 
infinitely superior to those made with this or any othei 
substitute. 

46. M^i"- Cfeorgc Knight, the eminent philosophical 
instrument maker of Foster Lane, Cheapside, has lately 
drawn my attention to a very ingenious and portable 
battery, consisting of two zine plates and a plate of 
platinised carbon, or graphite, nnited by suitable bind- 
ing screws, and placed in a glass cell. This arrange- 
ment, I believe, is due to Mr. C, V. Wallter. The battery 
is excited with sulphuric acid and water, and is capable 
of yielding a powerful current without any unnecessary 
waste of material. This battery is certainly one of the 
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most simple and effective wliicli haa been introduced 
for some years, and in the hands of the stndent it 
cannot fail to give many pleasing results with hut little 
trouble and expense. 

There are many other processes for the electro-depo- 
sition of metals upon each other besides those enume- 
rated in this work J hut the author, — being desirous 
merely to enter into the consideration of those processes 
which are of a practical nature, and which may he pur- 
sued by the student for commercial purposes, — has 
confined himself, as far as possible, to detailing those 
processes which are most likely to succeed with the 
beginner. At the same time it is hoped that many 
who are now practising the art of electro- metallurgy, 
either as gilders, platers, or bronzers, may glean from 
these pages some useful hints, and which the author 
trusts will repay the reader for the time devoted to 
the perusal of this little work. 

TABLE OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
APOTHECAEIES' WEIGHT. 



1 Ounce 
1 Di-aolijn 

1 Scruple 




8 draelims (480 gra 
20 gi-ains. 




TH.OT WEIGHT. 


1 TouDd egaofe 
1 Ounce „ 
1 Pennyweight „ 


J 20 pennyweiglite (il» 
) {480 grains"). 
24 gndnE. 




IMPERIAL 


MEASUfiH. 


1 Gallon 
IPint 
1 Ounce 
1 Drachm 


T 


8 pints. 
20 0UD«a. 
S (Iraohmo 


' An onni 




sbonly 4.37-5gniin8. 
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47. Silver articles which are required to be left a 
(lead white should be thus treated : — The article is first 
to be heated to " cherry redness " (i.e., a dull red heat), 
and is then to be allowed to cool. When quite cold it 
is to be placed in a picklo of very dilute sulphuric acid 
(about 5 parts acid in 100 parts water). The article 
should remain in this pickle for an hour or two ; and 
if not sufficiently uniform in surface, it should be 
rinaed in hot water, dried spontaneously, and again 
heated as before— the operation of pickling being 
repeated. As the object in this process is to remoye 
the copper with which the silver is alloyed, the repeated 
pickling will not pro-luci! any injurious result, but will 
merely remove the copper from the surface of. the 
article, leaving fine silver alone upon the surface. 
A solution of alum in water may be substituted for 
dilute sulphuric acid, if preferred. In either case the 
solution should not be used more than once or twice, 
and then be thrown away. 

After the article has been whitened as above, it must 
be removed from the picJde, and bo well rinsed in hot 
water, which for this pm-pose must be absolutely clean, 
and then placed in warm box-sawdust. It is well to 
keep perfectly clean box-dust for articles which have 
to be whitened, as the slightest stain in some cases 
would be fatal to the object sought. In whitening 
silver watch-dials, great care must be taken not to 
warp the dial in the process of annealing. The dial 
should be placed on a perfectly flat piece of charcoal,* 
face upward, and a gentle blast with the blowpipe 
carefully applied, and as far as practicable the ilame 
should play all over the surface of the dial without 
* A flat auriiicc may Lb given ia charcoal by rubbing it iipoa a fliig 
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absolutely touching it, by wliich means tlie dial will 
soon become sufficiently heated, without becoming 
warped or in any way injured. Silver dials may also 
bo annealed by placing tbem. upon a flat sheet of 
copper, which is then brought in contact with a clear 
fii-e until red-hot. 

48. Brass time-piece dials may be whitened, ie., 
silvered, by rubbing a mixture of chloride of silver 
(silver precipitated from the nitrate with common salt 
or hydrochloric acid) and common salt. The mixture 
should be worked up into a thinnieh paste, and be 
applied with a soft cork or piece of washlcatlier. The 
dial is then to be rinsed and placed in box-dust. 

49. The sediment which accumulates in the scratch- 
brush box should bo eai-efully preserved and dried, 
and this, with other waste of a similar description, 
collected and fused with dry carbonate of potash ; and 
as the resulting "button" will be an alloy of gold, 
silver, copper, &c., it wiR bo necessary, in order to 
refine it, to proceed as follows ; — Remelt the alloy, and 
" granulate" as before described ; then place the grains 
in dilute nitric acid (2 parts acid to 1 part water), 
which will dissolve all but the gold, the latter remain- 
ing as a brown powder at the bottom of the vessel in 
which the operation is conducted. The solution formed 
should next be poured off into a jar or basin, and a 
piece of copper immersed, which will at once throw 
down all the silver. The silver and gold thus obtained 
will require to be well washed with hot water, and 
finally dried and fused. 

60. Gold articles may be " coloured," as it is termed, 
by inim.ersing them in the noixture described at 
page 97, line 17. The mixture should be ulaced in 
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a common pipkin, and allowed to fiiae, the articles 
being removed occaaionally to ascertain if they be of 
good colour. After the articles have been removed 
from the pipkin, they should bo allowed to cool, and 
then immei-sed in dilute sulphuric or acetic acid, which 
will remoye the flux. When this is done, the articles 
maybe rinsed in a weak solution of potash or soda, and 
finally brushed with hot soap -and- water; they must then 
be rinsed in hot water, and placed in clean warm box-saw- 
dust. A badger-hair brush is the best to remove all traces 
of sawdust from articles which have been di'ied in it. 

51. In gilding cast brass ai-tioles, which are required 
to be left dead in the hollow and chased surfaces, tho 
best plan is first to wash the article in a solution of 
caustic soda (a solution of soapmaker's "soda ash" 
will do) or potash, then, after well rinsing, dip the 
article yor an instant in fuming nitric acid, and after it 
has become thoroughly acted upon all over plungo it 
instantly in cold water : the article should then be well 
rinsed in hot water, and is then ready for the gilding 
bath. Articles of this description seldom require to be 
strongly gilt, the colour being the principal object. 
The bright surfaces may require to be burnished. 

52. Electro-gilders and platers will do well to keep 
several burnishing tools on hand for small things which 
may be needed in a hurry, or which would not be within 
the ordinary province of a professional burnisher to 
accomplish. As mere friction is required, tho operator 
may easily acquire the proper knack of using the tools. 
A small steel burnisher, about twice the size of a ladies' 
"stiletto" or eyelet-hole piercer, is a convenient tool 
for edges of brooch mounts, &c. 

53. As it may be necessary that the electro- plater 
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shouH be able to solder an article at a moment's notice 
rather tbaa send it out to be done, lie may derive ad- 
vantage from the following hints : — The operator is to 
be provided with an ordinary " soldering iron " (which 
is made of copper, by the waj !), and the face must be 
filed smooth with a keen file ; after whieh it should be 
placed in a fire until hot, but not red hot. The solder- 
ing iron should then be "tinned," as it is termed; that 
is, rubbed on a piece of sheet tin with a little rosin and 
soft solder. Aa the face of the tool will have become 
slightly oxidised after reraoyal from the fire, it will be 
necessary to pass the file over it again in order to clean 
the surface to be tinned. The moment this is done, 
plunge it at once into tho rosin and solder, and by 
gently working the soldering iron over the em^fiico of 
sheet tin, it will become coated with solder and fit for use. 
The soldering iron should never be allowed to bo heated 
to redness, otherwise the solder becomes " burned," 
as it is termed, and, uniting with the copper, forma a 
hard alloy which the file will scarcely touch unless the 
tool is very hot. In soldering an article, the first 
thing to do is to clean the part to be soldered, which is 
generally done by scraping the surface with a sharp 
instrument, such as the point of a penknife, or, still 
better, a three-square scraper made out of an ordinary 
three-square file, and great care is necessary to ensure 
all parts which are to receive the solder being perfectly 
clean. The operator should provide himself with a 
solution of chloride of zinc, which is made by dissolving 
a few pieces of zinc (say half an ounce) in an ounce of 
hydrochloric acid ; this solution may be kept in a wide- 
mouthed bottle ready for use. The solution of chloride 
of zinc is applied to the parts to be soldered with a 
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cani9l-bair tniah or the feather of a quill. As soon aa 
this is done, and the parts to be solderBd are brought 
together, the soldering iioii should be again heated 
until it is hot enoiigh to melt the solder freely. It 
should not only do thi^, but also take up a globule of 
the melted solder and hold it in suspension until borne 
by the operator to the part to he soldered. The instant 
the soldering iron touches the suiface to which the 
chloride of zinc has been applied, the solder will 
"run" and attach itself readily. It will he necessary 
to hold a strip of solder in the hand, in order to apply 
more as required. Eosin may sometimes he employed 
instead of the chloride of zinc, hut as a rule the latter 
will be foand preferable. In connecting copper wire 
with zinc plates, the solution of chloride of zinc may 
advantageously contain an excess of acid; in fact, 
hydrochloric acid alono may be employed in the same 
way as the chloride of zinc. Small articles may be 
united with soft solder by the aid of the blowpipe. 
In this case the solder should be hammered flat, and, 
after being scraped clean, cut into small poUeta ; that 
is, first cutting the solder into strips and then CTosa- 
outtuig into small squares. These pellets are to be 
placed upon the article to he soldered (after the parts 
have been scraped as before, and the chloride of zinc 
applied), and a jet of flame gently blown upon the 
article with the blowpipe will readily unite the parts, 

64. AU goods which are to be plated or gilt should 
be placed in the bath as soon as possible after being 
cleaned or scratch-brushed and rinsed : if they are 
rllowed to remain long in water, or exposed to the air, 
a film of oxide is formed upon the surface of the metals, 
and which, however slight, has a tendency to prevent 
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the gold or silver adhering firmly to tho metal to be 
coated. It is not a good plan to prepare too many 
articles at one time for the hath, allowing them to re- 
main in wator until a quantity is ready : it is better to 
get them into the bath as quickly as possible, a few at 
a time, of course tahing care that tho surface of anode 
exposed and the battery power are regulated according 
to the surface of goods immersed in the hath at one 
time. When the number of things in a bath is in- 
creased, the anode must bo lowered and the battery 
power rendered more vigorous. As we have said before, 
silver and gold do not receive the deposit of these metals 
so freely as copper, brass, Gferman silver, &c. ; therefore, 
when these metals have become coated to a ceitaiu extent 
with the superior metals, the battery power may be 
judiciously augmented and the surface of anode iu- 



55. A very useful solution of silver or gold for 
plating or gilding without the aid of a battery may bo 
made as follows : — 

Tahe, say, 1 ounce of nitrate of silver dissolved in 
1 quart of distilled or rain water. When thoroughly 
dissolved, throw in a few crystals of hyposulphite of 
Bodftj which will at iirst form a brown precipitate, but 
which eventually becomes redissolved if sufficient 
hyposulphite has been employed. A slight excess 
of this salt must, however, be added. The solution 
thus formed may he used for coating small articles of 
steel, brass, or German silver, by simply dipping a 
sponge in the solution and rubbing it over the surface 
of the article to be coated. I have succeeded in coating 
steel very satisfactorily by this means, and have found 
the silver bo fiiinlj' attached to the steel (when the 
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solution has been carefully made) that it Laa been re- 
moved with coasideraole difficulty. A solution of gold 
niay be made in the same way, and applied as described. 
A concentrated soluiion of either gold or silver thus 
made may be used for coating parts of articles which 
have stripped or blistered, by applying it with a camel- 
hair pencil to the part, and touching the spot at the 
same time with a thin clean strip of zinc. 

56. To the practical electro -plater, and even the 
amateur, it may bo useful to become acquainted with 
the art of "hard soldering," as it is teimed; and as 
there is frequently, especially in small proviucial towns, 
a difficulty in getting even a small job executed with 
dispatch, wo will give the reader a few hints upon the 
manipulation of this process. 

" Hard soldering " consists in uniting any two metals, 
or parts of the same metal, by means of an alloy com- 
posed of two parts of silver to one part of brass. The 
silver and brass should be melted together as follows ;— 
Having obtained a broad piece of good charcoal, scoop 
out a slight hollow on the flattest surface to receive tho 
alloy. Kow place the metala in the hollow, and fuse 
them by means of a blowpipe, using either a jet of gas 
or an oil lamp with a good broad wick. As soon as the 
metals become hot, touch them with a crystal of boras 
{borate of soda), which will immediately fuse, and act 
as a flux. The jet of flame must now be vigorously em- 
ployed until the metals are completely fused. The 
fusion may be continued for a few moments in order to 
ensure perfect amalgamation. When tho "button" of 
solder is well melted, the flat surface of a hammer may 
bo placed quickly upon it, by which means it will be- 
come flattened ; in this form it may be readily beaten 
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out (unless a pair of steel rollers are at Kand) until 
sufficiently thin to cut with a pair of jewellers' shears. 
The Bolder can be hammered or beaten out upon any 
solid iron surface; but, aaeach time the blow is given the 
alloy becomes Larder, it will be necessary from time to 
time to anneal it, i.e., place it again upon the charcoal, 
and apply the blowpipe flame until the alloy is of a 
" cheny-red " heat ; it must then be plunged into cold 
water, and is ready for beating out or rolling, as the 
case may be. The object being to make the soidor as 
thin as ordinary card, or even thinner, when the ope- 
rator is without a pair of rollers he must use the next 
best substitutes — a hammer and patience. The solder, 
before being used, must bo scraped with a keen steel 
edge, and then partly cut into thin strips, and these 
again cross-cut into small pieces or pellets about one- 
sixteenth of an inch square. These pellets may be cut 
when required for use, or kept in a clean box used for 
the purpose. The operator should next provide him- 
self with a clean piece of sla.te, say about three inches 
square, and a small phial filled with water, and having 
a cork with a small groove cut in it from end to end. 
The bottle is used to apply moisture a drop at a time, 
whilst a large crystal of borax is rubbed upon the elate. 
By this means a thick creamy paste of borax is obtained 
upon the slate, which will be used as directed presently. 
The parts to be united or soldered must now be scraped 
clean wherever the solder is expected to adhere, and, with 
a camel-hair brush or quill feather dipped in the borax 
paste, brush over the parts to be soldered. A few 
pellets of the solder may be placed on the dry corner of 
the slate, and with the extreme point of the brush 
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moistened "by the paste one pellet at a time may be 
readily taken up, and placed upon the prepared surface 
of the article. The article should bo placed upon a flat 
piece of charcoal (made flat by rubbing on a flag-atone), 
and, if necessary, tied to it by thin "binding wire." 
A gentle blast of the blowpipe will at first dry the 
boras, and the flame must then be increased (holding 
the blowpipe some distance from the flame, in order to 
give a broad jet), and in a few momenta, if the jet is 
favourable, the solder will "run," as it is termed, into 
every crevice, and the blowpipe must be instantly with- 
drawn. A very little practice will make the operator 
expert in this interesting art, and it will be advisable 
for him to practise upon articles of little value until he 
has not only acquired the use of the blowpipe, but also 
the proper kind of flame to make the solder run freely. 
After an article has been hard soldered, it is allowed to 
cool, or may be at once placed in a weak solution of 
sulphuric acid (a few drops of acid to an ounce of water), 
which, after a few moments, will dissolve the boras 
flux which remains after the soldering is complete. 
The article should now be rinsed in cold water and 
dried. 

In carrying out the above operation, it would be well 
to be provided with everything necessary for the pur- 
pose {and, in fact, this should always be the first con- 
sideration of the student in practising a new art), as the 
absence of any requisite would not only entail dis- 
appointment, but failure. 

57. When a zinc plate is imperfectly amalgamated, 
local action will set in, and the zinc element becomes 
powerfully acted upon by the acid employed in the 
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battery. When thia is the case, there ia evolution of 
gas from the battery cell. The zinc plate muet be with- 
drawn and re-amalgamated, the part most acted upon 
being particularly attended to. When a siugle zinc 
plato and two copper plates are used, this local action 
win take place if the copper and zinc elements are too 
close to each other, in which case the zinc plate gene- 
rally hecomes most freely dissolved towards the centre, 
but at the upper part of the plate. 

58. In order to prevent the zinc plate being cut off 
or dissolved at that part which is between the atmo- 
sphere and its contact with the aeid solution, it is ad- 
visable occasionally to add a little more water to the 
battery, so as to bring the solution higher up the plate. 
It is also a good plan to raise the plates a i&w inches 
out of the bath occasionally, or to stir the acid solution 
gently with a stick, 

59. IVhen there is a want of activity in the battery 
(the acid solution being in good order), it may be as 
well to look to the connections. The binding- screws 
may require cleaning (a smooth file being used for the 
purpose, or a piece of emery-cloth wrapped round a flat 
piece of wood), and the ends of the wire should be well 
rubbed with emery-cloth, 

60. When certain parts of an article require to be 
gilt whilst others are to be left silvered, it will ha 
necessary to apply certain preparations to the parts to 
be protected, Por thia purpose many preparations are 
used, A solution of gum copal or mastic may be ap- 
phed with a camel-hair brush ; but, unless these var- 
nishes are tolerably thick, they are apt to run. The 
composition described at page 59 may be used for thia 
purpose, but it will not be safe to use it in hot solutions. 
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In some cases a strong solution of shellac in alcohol 
may be used to cover certain parts of an article which 
require protection. 

61, In gilding chains, brooches, pins, rings, and 
other articles which have been repaired, i.e., hard 
soldered, sometimes it is found that the gold will not 
deposit freely upon the soldered parts ; ivhen such is 
the case, a little extra scratch-brushing applied to the 
part will assist the operation greatly, and I have some- 
times foimd that d/y scratch-brushing for an instant — 
that is, without the stream of beer usually employed — 
renders the surface a better and more uniform conductor, 
and consequently it will more readily receive the de- 
posit. In fact, dry scratch-brushing is very useful in 
many cases in which it is desirable to impart an arti- 
iicial coating of brass upon an article to which silver or 
gold will not readily adhere. In scratch -brushing 
without the employment of beer, or some other liquid, 
however, great care must be taken not to continue the 
operation too long, as the minute particles of metal 
given off by the scratch-brush would be likely to prove 
prejudicial to the health of the operator were he to 
inhale them to any great extent. 

63. In grldiug or silvering steel articles by the pro- 
cesses described in paragraph 55, it will be necessary to 
clean them with a little diluted potash in order to re- 
move grease ; and if the articles are polished steel, the 
friction applied must be brisk, when first employing the 
solution, to ensure an even coating. Penknives, scissors, 
razors, and othet similar goods may be lightly coated 
with either gold or silver by the solutions described, 
but it must be understood that the coating is more for 
beauty than for wear. If properly done, however, the 
g2 
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coating will last a consiclerable time without re- 
moval. Neecllefl gilt and silvered in this way are very- 
agreeable to work with, and form an elegant article 
for ladies' use. 

63. As cyanide of potassitim, which is so extensively 
employed in electro-metallurgy, is a highly poisonous 

I, the apartments in which electro -gilding and 
! conducted should be well ventilated, and 
the solutions always be placed in such a position 
as to be nearest the window or chimney. Breathing 
an atmosphere impregnated with the vapour arising 
from the gilding and plating hatha is unq^uestionahly 
prejudicial to health, therefore the reader cannot be too 
particular in the matter of ventilation. A little liquid 
ammonia occasionally poured on the fioor is advisable, 
especially in very hot weather. 

64. In reducing old solutions by means of sulphuric 
acid, it must be home in mind that the fumes are highly 
poisonous, and must not be inhaled in. the slightest 
degree. The operation should be conducted either in 
the open air, or where there is a good draught to carry 
off the fumes. Beyond the current created by an open 
window and door, there should be no motion in the 
apartment, so that the fumes may ho allowed to escapo 
without being diffused. It must bo remcanbered, how- 
ever, that the fumes (con sisting greatly of carbonic acid) 
are very dense, consequently it will be necessary to 
allow them to escape from the Ifmer part of an apart- 
ment ; they must not be expected to make their exit 
from an aperturo cdiove them. 

65. Ill " colouring " gold of inferior quality, that ia 
to say, below the English standard (18-caratgold), the 
following mixture may be used with success, and, if 
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carefully employed, eyen 12-carat gold, may bo coloured 

by it ; — 
Take 

tritrate of potaasa (saltpetre) • ■ i ounces 

Alum £ „ 

Common suit ■ . . . , 2 „ 



Add sufficient ■warm water to mis tlie ingredient into a 
tbin paste ; place the mixture in a small pipltin or 
crucible, and allow to boil. The article to be coloured 
should be suspended by a wire and dipped into the 
mixture, where it should remain from ten to twenty 
minutes. The article should then be removed, and well 
rinsed in hot water, when it must be scratch-brushed, 
again rinsed, and returned to the colouring salts for a 
few minutes ; it is then to be again rinsed in hot 
water, scratch -brushed, and finally brushed with soap 
and hot water, rinsed in hot water, and placed in box- 
sawdust. The object being merely to remove the alloy, 
as soon as the article has accjuired the proper colour of 
fine gold, it may be considered sufficiently acted upon 
by the above mixture. The colouring salts should not 
be used for gold of a lower standard than 12-carat gold, 
and even for this quality of gold some care must be 
taken when the articles are of a very slight malje. 

66. The process of hardening and tempering small 
steel implements, such aa drills, scrapers, gravers, bur- 
nishers, &c., may be useful to persons living away from 
large towns; therefore I have thought it prudent to 
give an outline of the m.ethod to be pursued. The pro- 
cess of hardening and tempering will apply to any steel 
tool, of any dimensions, hut we will take a small chisel 
as an example. The blade of the chisel should be re- 
moved from the haft or handle, and, the lower end 
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being held by a pair of pliers, the blade is to be placed 
in a brisk fire until red hot ; it is then to be removed 
and allowed to cool for a few moments, and then dipped 
into cold water. The next thing to do is to file the 
blado into the required shape, finishing the filing with 
a smooth file. When this is dono (a vessel of cold 
■water being at hand), the blade is to be again returned 
to the hottest part of the fire, and allowed to become 
white hot, i.e., as hot as a fierce firo wiU make it ; and as 
soon as this is done withdraw it q^uickly with the pKers, 
and plmige it instantly into the vessel of cold water. 
If this has been done properly, on passing a file over 
the ehai-pened surface of the blade it will be found to 
have no effect upon it ; in fact, the blade has become so 
hard that the file will not make any impression upon it, 
The upper surface of the blade should now be polished 
by rubbing it upon a sheet of emery-cloth moistened 
with oil, and then wiped with a piece of rag. The 
blade now requires to bo tempered, i.e., reduced in hard- 
ness. This is done by holding the sharpened ed(/e of 
the blade with the pliers, and placing it in the fire 
until the polished surface of the steel changes colour. 
The surface nearest the handle will soon aesumo a blue 
colour, and an orange tint immediately following it, 
towards the upper end of the blade. At this point 
great care is required, or the instrument will be over- 
heated and too soft ; therefore, as soon as the orange 
tint makes its appearance within an inch of the sharp 
edge of the blade, withdraw it from the fire and examine 
it quickly ; if the extreme edge is of a pale straw-colour, 
dip the blade instantly in cold water ; but it must bo 
understood that the straw-colour should be visible at 
the extreme point, or edge, of the tool. When such is 
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the case, tlio tempering is complete. The next process 
is to sharpen it apon a good Turkey stone, and it ia 
ready for use. In hardening and tempering very small 
tools, such as drills, thoy may be more safely tempered 
by dipping them, point upward, in hot sand, by whicli 
means they are less likely to become over-heated. Some 
persona prefer dipping such tools into oil rather than 
water after removal from the fire ; others, again, employ 
dilute sulphuric acid. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that in hardening steel the greatest beat is re- 
quired in the first instance, and in. the second, the 
greatest cold we can obtain. Upon these extremes, 
properly applied, depends the success of the ope- 
i-ation. 

67. A battery which has been somewhat commended 
it may be as well briefly to mention. It consists in 
using a saturated solution of bicromate of potassa, with 
a quarter part sulphuric acid, in the carbon ceU of a 
Bunsen'a battery (see p. 80) ; and dilute sulphuric acid, 
or saturated solution of sal ammoniac, in the zinc cell. 
Although this battery, or rather modification, has some 
advantages, it has yet to be further developed before it 
can safely be reconunended for practical purposes. 

68. A process of coating metala haa been suggested 
by M. Weil, and for some purposes it may be employed 
with advantage. M. Weil's object is to avoid the use 
of cyanide of potassium and the battery, the first being 
deleterious, and the second expensive. His process 
may be brieily described as follows : — Instead of em- 
ploying cyanide, he takes solutions of oxide of metals 
with the addition of organic matter — tartaric acid, albu- 
men, or glycerine, to prevent the precipitation of the 
oxides by the fixed alkalies. A solution thus formed 
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may be used eifcier hot or cold. For a coppering eolu- 
tioa, he recommends the following formula ; — 



tfl of cq>pec ...... 350 grauuiius. 

DiasolvB in. hot ■wafer and allow to coo! ■ . 10 litiea. 
Crystallized Itoclielle ealt (potafigio-tartiate of 

soda) 1,600 graminea. 

Caustic soda (ooctaining 50 to 60 per cent, free 

floda)* .1 800 „ 

The articlea are to be suspended hyzinc wires, or a thiu 
strip of zinc may be attached to them when in solution ; 
and when it is remembered that thia process is inde- 
pendent of the battery, the solution will require renew- 
ing from time to time. To accomplish this, M. Weil 
proceeds as follows : — 

The zinc which the solution has acquired must be 
precipitated by sulphide of sodium (prepared by fusing 
soda with sulphur) gradually, as an excess dissolves the 
precipitate formed by the enlpliide of soda. "When the 
zinc has been precipitated as aboyo directed, the solu- 
tion must be allowed to settle, and the clear liquor 
poured off. The solution is then to be reaupplied with 
a solution of sulphate of copper, as before. 

It is stated that copper deposited in this way adheres 
very firmly to iron. 

Zindng by the above process is carried out by forming 
a concentrated solution of potassa or soda, which must 
be heated to 100° C, a piece of metallic zinc being placed 
in the solution in contact with the article to be coated. 

True bronze, that is, a mixture of tin and copper, 
may be deposited by the above process, by adding to 

• Cauetio soda is prepared by dissolving 12 pnrts of ordinary soda 
in hot water, and then adding, gradually, 2 parts of lime recently 
slalied. The liquor should be Ijoiled foe an hour, and oJIowcd to cool 
and settle ; the clear liquor being decanted for use. 
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the copper tath before deacribGd atannato of soda or 
bichloride of tin, previously treated with the solution of 
soda. The metal to be coated must be in contact with 
zinc. 

69. A new constant battery has been suggested by 
Mr. A. Reynolds, in which a solution of perehloride of 
iron is used as an exciting fluid, and metallic iron as 
the positive electrode, 

70. Copper may be coated with antimony, as fol- 
lows : — Dissolve 1 ouneo protoohloride of antimony {but- 
ter of antimony as it has been called) in 1 pint of spirit 
of wine; now add hydrochlorio acid until the solution is 
clear. The article to be coated, being previously cleaned, 
will receive a bright coating in about an hour. Cast 
iron must bo previously coppered by any of the pro- 
cesses before described, and ivill then receive a coating 
of antimony from the above solution. 

71. As the refining of gold and silver is so closely 
connected with the electro-plater's art, the following 
hints may prove serviceable, it is hoped, to those unac- 
quainted with the art of separating the precious metals 
from their alloys. An alloy of gold, silver, and copper, 
shoidd be thus treated : — Suppose the alloy to be what 
is called "jewellers' gold," or the material with which 
cheap jewellery is made, and which, being unfit for use, 
is " only fit for the molting-pot." The alloy is first to 
be melted in a crucible with one-third of its weight of 
silver, a Uttle dried potash or borax being used as a 
flux ; when the alloy Ie well melted, it Is to be poured 
into a vessel of cold water, which must be brisldy stlrrod 
during the operation ; and it is well to have a few small 
pieces of straw, or short sticks, floating on the surface 
of the water at the time, the object of which is to assist 
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the process oi granulation. The alloy will now he found 
at the bottom of the vessel iu small grains, which must 
he carefully collected, and in order to he certain that 
there is no waste, tho alloy should be weighed before 
and after melting and granulation, "With ordinary 
care scarcely any difference will be observed. The 
grains must now be put into a clean Florence flash, or 
other suitable vessel, and dilute nitric acid (1 part acid 
to 3 parts water) poured upon tbcm : tho grains should 
be allowed to digest for several hours; and, in order to 
promote chemical action, it will be advisable to place 
the flask \ipon a " sand-bath" or near the fire, but this 
may not be necessary until towards the end of the 
operation. The gold wUl now he found at the bottom 
of the flask, in tho form of a brown powder or brown 
spongy lumps ; but, in order to secure the entire 
removal of the alloys, it will be necessary to decant the 
solution of silver and copper in the nitric acid into a 
separate vessel, to be afterwards treated, and freeh nitric 
acid should then be poured on to the gold, and heat 
applied as before, to ascertain whether the alloys have 
been eifectuaUy removed. If red fumes are still given 
off in the flask, the separation has not been complete, 
and the action must he kept up until the red fumes 
cease to appear even at a boiling temperature. When 
this is the case, the acid solution must be again poured 
off, and the gold well washed with hot water, to remove 
any trace of silver or copper which may be in its 
interstices, especially if it is in a spongy form. At this 
stage the brown deposit or mass of gold is pure, and 
merely rec[uires to he melted into a button with boras 
or potash. 

The solution of silver and copper may next be 
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treated — the silver being thrown down by strips of 
copper; and, to ascertain whether all the silver has 
been precipitated by the copper, a small quantity of the 
solution may be placed in a glass, and a drop or two of 
hydrochloric acid or a solution of common salt applied ; 
when, if any silver remains in eoliition, it wiU assume a 
milky appearance ; if such is not the case, the cupreous 
liquor may be poured off, and the reduced silver well 
washed with hot water several times. The silver should 
then be dried and fused, a little dried potash being 
mixed with it previous to placing it in the crucible. 
The silver may then be granulated, as before, or oast in 
a mould of suitable size ; and, being rolled out, will 
serve as an anode. 

It must be understood that the above is but a trifling 
sheteh of the priuciples of refining in the moist way ; 
yot it is hoped that the reader will learn tljcrofrora 
enough to enable him to pursue the art of separating 
gold and silver from their alloys for his own purposes. 

When gold and silver are alloyed, or mixed with 
copper, brass, iron, &c., as in the case of jewellers' 
waste, filings, &c,, the waste, being previously burned 
in an iron pan to destroy any organic matter present, 
should be well mixed with a little dried potash, and 
melted in a crucible. "When perfectly fused, a few 
crystals of nitrate of potash (nitre of commerce) must be 
dropped into the crucible from time to time, which 
wiU remove from the gold and silver whatever copper 
or iron may be present, if sufficient nitre has been era- 
ployed. The nitre must, however, be added cautiously ; 
otherwise, if there be organic matter present, the flux 
may rise above the melting-pot, and, overflowing, carry 
part of the metal with it. It will be necessary to watch 
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the operation closely, and if the flux, &c., appear likely to 
overflow, a small quantity of dried coramon salt thrown 
into the crucible will check the ebullition, and tend to 
keep the metals and flux to the lower part of the vessel. 
When the operation is complete, the melting-pot or 
crucible must be withdrawn from the fire and aet aside 
to cool. "When cold, the pot must be broken at the 
base with a hammer, and the " button " of metal with- 
drawn. The button muat now be again melted, as before 
described, with borax or potash, and granulated, the 
grains being treated aa before, to remove the silver and 
copper. 

As the above details are intended for the use of those 
who may be miacquainted with the art of refining, it is 
hoped that they may be found sufficient to enable the 
beginner to commence a study of a most intereatiug and 
important branch of industry, 

72. Cyanide should seldom be added to a bath, 
whether of gold or silver, when the anode, being at 
work, is clean and uniform in appearance. It is alwaya 
objectionable to have too great an excess of this salt ia 
the bath ; therefore it should never be added mitil the 
batteries and their connections have been well ex- 
amined. Sometimes, when the battery is somewhat 
exhausted, the anodes become slightly discoloured, 
especially if a larger surface of goods is exposed than 
ia proportionate to the surface of anode ; in such case, it 
will be necessary to increase the activity of the battery 
rather than to add cyanide to the bath. Cyanide is a 
good friend, but a bad foe. All that a good bath re- 
quires is a slight excess of cyanide, if the battery is in 
good order and but little organic m.atter has accumu- 
lated in the bath. "When, on the other hand, the bath 
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has acquired a good doal of organic matter (under 
which condition it is generally preferable to a new 
bath), it will require a greater excess of cyanide, and 
this excess, under euch circumstances, will be very 
beneficial. An old or well-worked bath ivill bear a 
much larger amount of cyanide, in proportion, than a 
new one. 

73, Old steel desaert-lmives, which have been "close- 
plated," or solder-plated, as it is termed, wiU sometimes 
give the operator a good deal of trouble before he can 
deposit a sound coating of silver or gold upon tbcm. 
Suppose the old silver has been stripped off, and the 
solder removed, the author has more than once foimd 
that a very serious difficulty has arisen when the articles 
have been coated either with gold or silver, or with 
copper, previous to coating with, the other metals. For 
instance, a dozen dessert- knives, having been stripped 
and woU cleaned, were placed in the alkaline copper 
bath. After an hour's immersion, the articles were re- 
moved from the bath and examined, when it was found 
that in every part of each blade, from heel to point, the 
blades were found to he cracked, exhibiting fissures in 
some cases nearly -^th of an inch wide. These cracks 
pervaded each blade in almost every part, and it was 
some time before the cause of these remarkable flaws 
could be traced. In examining the interior of the 
cracks, it was found that the copper was freely deposited, 
and, the coating becoming thicker and thicker, the 
deposit of copper forced open the cracks (although at 
first invisible), until they assumed the alarming appear- 
ance we have described. It must be remembered that 
the numerous points which the fractured metal presented 
would greatly favour the deposit in those parts, in pre 
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ference to the plain surfaces, and hence the opening of 
the invisible flaws in the metal as the deposit thickened. 
The same result has occurred in certain articles of 
vronght steel of had quality ; and when we hear in mind 
that the processes of grinding and polishing disguise 
such defects in eteel, it must not he expected that they 
wiU show themselves until some time after deposition has 
begun. In order, howcTer, to prevent, as far as possible, 
tlie flaws we mention from opening during deposition, 
we recommend that the first coating should he allowed 
to take place almost immediately after the article is 
immersed in the hath, and as soon as this is done, the 
si-ticle should be quickly rinsed, scratch-brushed, and 
returned to the bath. Again, it will be advisable to 
employ a tolerably weak bath at first, with good battery 
power, and after the articles have received a preliminary 
coating under these conditions, they may then be more 
safely allowed to remain in the bath until the required 
amount of metal is deposited. 

74. When wooden vessels are employed for plating, 
they should be well saturated in boiling water for a few 
Lours, or even days, before the solution of silver is 
poured in ; as, independent of the absorption of silver by 
the wood, if it is well moistened with water, the interstices 
are not so readily acted upon by cyanide. 

75. Gutta-percha vessels or linings of gutta-percha 
should never be used for a silver bath under any cir- 
cumstances, as the cyanide acts upon gutta-percha and 
the adulterants with which it is always, more or less, 
contaminated, Nitrate of silver, also, acts upon gutta- 
percha, as most photographers are aware ; and, there- 
fore, it will be absolutely necessary to avoid using 
gutta-percha in contact with either cyanide of potassium 
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or nitrate of silver. I havo known mor9 ttfui one 
instance in which a silver bath, being destroyed by a 
giitta-percha lining, has been reduced by sulphurio 
acid ; and, soon after the acid has been applied, the 
gutta-percha has been set free, and has floated in the 
solution in clots of considerable size. 

76. When the operator's hands have become injured 
by coming in contact with cyanide (which is .frequently 
the case if there is an abrasion of the skin), it is a good 
plan to dip them for a few moments in very dilute 
sulphuric acid {20 drops in a tumbler of water), and 
then rinse them well. The hands should then be well 
soaked in tolerably hot water, well dried, and finally 
saturated with oil or grease of some kind. The author 
has frequently suffered from sores occurring under each 
nail of both hands, in consequence of neglecting to wash 
the hands immediately after immersion in a solution of 
cyanide. The electro-plater ehoidd bo careful to avoid 
this, as sores thus formed are difficult to heal, and cause 
great pain to the part affected. 

77. Copper or brass wire should never be bent or 
twisted more than once or twice without being annealed. 
When the wires used for slinging goods, or the wires 
proceeding from the electrodes of a battery, have been 
used more than once, they are apt to become brittle 
where they have been bent, and are liable to break ; it 
is better, therefore, occasionally, to make the wires red 
hot, and, when cool, stretch them out by drawing them 
several times across the edge of a board, by which means 
they will readily become straightened. The wires 
should then be passed through a piece of emery-cloth, 
to clean them. The ends of slinging wires, however, 
which have become coated with silver, should first be 
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dipped for a few moments in the hot stripping solution 
(p. 56), and finally treated as abovo, 

78. IHe moment the zinc plate of a battery evolves 
gas, accompanied by a hissing noise, the plate should 
be withdrawn and at once re-amalgamated; for, as soon 
as local action sets in, the current becomes greatly 
diminished ; added to which, if allowed to continue, the 
zinc plate will soon bo destroyed, without accomplish- 
ittg its task It is not uncoimnonly the case that local 
action begins on the first day that a battery is set in 
action ; and, therefore, in order to remedy this defect as 
early as possible, the battery should be carefully 
watched, and the irine plate removed the iustant efFer- 
veacence is observed in the battery- cell, 

79. In order to ascertain whether an article is made 
of gold, if a doubt arises, a simple plan is to rub a por- 
tion of the article upon a piece of slate, Wedgewood 
ware or Tm'key stone, and then apply a single drop of 
nitric acid by touching the part with the stopper of the 
bottle. If the acid produces no efiect, the article may 
be considered gold. A very inferior alloy of gold, 
however (12-carat gold), will stand this test ; but its 
colour mil act as a guide, as it will fail (except when 
electro- gilt) to present the rich yellow coloiu' of good gold. 
When a " common gold " article has been atrongly gilt, 
it will be advisable to pass a keen but smooth file over 
a small part of the article, and then apply the nitric 
atiid to the part, when, if the article is not genuine, the 
characteristic green tint of nitrate of copper will at 
once show itself. As it is conmionly the practice to 
designate articles manufactured from "plated" metal 
(i.e., gold and metal united and rolled out into thin 
sheets) "fine gold," the electro- gilder should make 
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timself acquainted, if he is not eo already, witli the 
various kinda of genuine and spurious gold in com- 
merce ; otherwise, should an accident occur to an article, 
he may lose more than he has a right to do ; and, 
again,jo^aferfarticlesrequire a somewhat diifercnt treat- 
ment to that which is applied to articles of gtenuine 
gold. In applying the term " genuine gold," we sup- 
pose we must be understood to mean anch articles as 
are made of an alloy of gold which tmll stand the test 
of nitric acid, if only to contradistinguish them from 
plated-gold articles. An instance once occurred to the 
author in which, by mistake, he placed two "gold" 
hrequet or Albert chains in a jar containing nitric 
acid, instead of dipping them into a vessel of warm 
water, which stood beside it. Being'away for an hour, 
on returning to the gilding-room it waa found that the 
nitric acid had entirely removed all trace of the bre- 
quets, except a thin shell of one of the links, which 
floated upon the surface of the acid, and a dark-brown 
powder which had deposited in the vessel. On pouring 
off the acid, and washing the precipitate, which was 
found to be almost pure gold, it at once became evident 
that the so-called gold brequets (which had been in- 
voiced at 55s. Qd. each, wholesale price) were, in fact, 
made of plated metal, but of so good a quality that 
a very good judge might readily have been deceived. 
The object of the above remarks is to place the electro- 
gilder on his guard. He should also endeavour to 
satisfy himself whether an article is really gold, or an 
alloy of gold, or plated, before preparing it for the bath, 
as, if it is gold, it will require as a rule a rather stronger 
current, and a larger surface of anode exposed in solu- 
tion, than an article made of plated metal. 
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80. The back parts or hollows of casta, or "struck" 
work, will eometimes be troublesome to gild or silver, 
more especially because thcso surfaces must of necessity 
be kept at a distance from the anode, and besides which 
a concave surface (eTen if placed directly facing the 
anode) always receives the deposit more tardily than a 
convex surface. It will be necessary then, in order to 
aid the deposition upon the hoUow surfaces, to keep the 
articles moved in the bath when first immersed, by 
which means all surfaces will receive the deposit alike, 
and tho deposition which talccs place after will be in 
the order rec[uired — that is, the outer surfaces will re- 
ceive the greatest amount of metal, and the inner sur- 
faces, or hoUows, the least, but still sufficient for all 
purposes. If this precaution is not adopted, it is quite 
possible that the exposed surface of the article will 
he well coated, whilst the hollows will scarcely be 
coated at aU. Nothing ensures tmiformity of deposit 
so much as gentle motion in the hath, and in some 
manufactories an apparatus has been applied for keeping 
articles, while suspended in solution, in a constant but 
gcntio state of motion — a practice very highly to be 
commended, upon principle, if it can be carried out 
vdth. economy. 

81. The effect of motion whilst an article is receiving 
the deposit is most clearly seen during the operation of 
gilding. If a watch-dial, for instance, is placed in the 
gilding-bath, and allowed to remain for a few moments 
iindistiu:bed, if the solution of gold has been much 
worked, it is probable that the dial will acquire a dark 
red or "foxy" colour; but if it isquickly moved about, 
it instantly changes colour, and will sometimes even 
assume a pale-straw colour. In fact, as we have before 
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obaerved, the colour of a deposit niBy be regulated 
greatly by motion of the article in the bath— a fact which 
the operator should study with much attention when 
gilding. In depositing brass from its solutions, the 
offectB of motion are even more remarkable ; for, by 
keeping the articles moved, copper alone will be de- 
posited, whilst, on the other hand, if stationary, a 
proper alloy of copper and zinc will be obtained. 

82. As there is always a deposit or sediment of some 
nature at the bottom of a bath, whether of gold or silver, 
the articles to be coated should never be immersed ao 
deeply in the solution aa to come in contact with this 
deposit. If spoons and forks, for instance, are allowed 
to reach nearly to the bottom of the bath or solution- 
vat, every time they are lifted up or lowered the small 
particles which had settled at the bottom of the vessel 
become disturbed, and resting upon the articles, will 
prevent the deposition of silver taking place wherever 
these particles are present, thus causing an irregularity 
of surface. Aa it frequently happens that small par- 
ticles of silver fall off the surface of tho anode, these 
wiU sometimes, if tho sediment is disturbed, as we have 
pointed out, rest upon the lower parts of the work, and 
the deposit will take place over them, and when sub- 
mitted to the scratch-brush the silver will atrip or peel 
off; or, if the deposit is very thick, the bowls of spoons 
or prongs of forks, or such surfaees as are nearest the 
bottom of the bath, will be exceedingly rough, more 
especially as deposition alwaya takes place more freely 
at the lower surface of the solution. There should, 
therefore, always he a certain distance between the 
lower end of articles in solution and the bottom of the 
vessel in which they are coated. 
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83. As pure silver is more easily oxidiaod, or tar- 
nished, than standard silver, electro- plated articles 
should always be carefully protected from the atmo- 
sphere, especially if it bo moist or vitiated. Electro- 
plated goods must always be kept well wrapped up, and 
in a perfectly dry situation ; otherwise oxidation soon 
sets in, and the goods become unsightly and unsaleable. 

84. Although a silver bath is improved by acquiring 
a moderate amount of organio matter, yet the operator 
should be careful not to suffer this accession to the 
bath to talis place either too suddenly or in large 
quai^tities at a time, For instance, if candlesticks, 
which generally are filled with a compound of rosin or 
pitch, are placed in the solution without being pre- 
viously freed from these substances, the cyanide will 
dissolve a considerable portion of the composition, and 
the conductibility of the solution is thereby lessened to 
some extent. In a moderate degree, the presence of 
such matter in a bath is an advantage ; but it should 
never be allowed to enter the bath in large quantities 
at a time. A new bath which suddenly acquires a 
quantity of organic matter in. the way we have de- 
scribed! is apt to woilc sluggishly and with irregularity, 
and not nnfi-equently the deposit becomes coarse and 
spotted. On the other hand, a bath which in the 
course of several months has absorbed a small amount 
of organic matter (which will cause it to assume a dark- 
reddish colour) will give a much finer and brighter 
deposit than a bath nowly made ; and, at the same 
time, goods plated in it wiU be less liable to strip than 
when plated in a now bath. 

The same observations do not apply to a gilding bath, 
which is generally worked hot, and, besides which, the 
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colour of the deposit ie of the first importance. The 
; of organic matter m a gold bath tenda to 
1 the colour; and if in great excess, the work will 
frequently assume a foxy-red tint, and this, in -some 
cases, would be highly prejudicial. It is better, there- 
fore, to beep the gold solution as free as possible from 
organic substances ; and as one of the chief causes of a 
gold bath acquiring organic matter is the imperfect 
rinsing' of articles after seratch-brushing, whereby the 
beer used ia the operation of scratch-brushing becomes 
washed out of the interstices of the article when in the 
bath, it is advisable not only to rinse all articles well 
before gHding, but in fact they should always receive a 
final rinsing in perfectly clean hot water. It is not an 
uncommon practice for electro- gilders to rinse many 
articles, after being scratch- brushed, in the same 
water, and to transfer them directly to the gilding 
bath. Now this is highly objectionable: the water 
should be frequently changed, and when we consider 
the difference between investing a Kttle trouble in 
renewing the rinsing water and making up a fresh 
gold solution, it will at once become apparent that the 
former will be most likely to yield an advantage. 
Again, a gold solution which has been worked a long 
time without becoming discoloured (the discoloration 
generally being due to organic matter) is far better 
than a new solution, pnd, for most purposes, will pro- 
duce better results ; but as soon as the solution becomes 
charged with the impurities referred to, its action ia 
uncertain and irregular. It is to be hoped that the 
less practical reader wHi bear these observations in 
mind, that he may esperience as little disappointment 
aa possible in his operations. 
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85. As lead edges or mounts of cruet- frames, candle- 
sticka, Eoy-framea, and similar plated goods are very 
troublesome to electro-plate, except in the lianda of a 
very experienced person, it is frequently advantageous 
to adopt a plan commonly pursued, namely, to have the 
edges east in brass or German silver, tbe old edges or 
mounts removed, and the newly-cast edges soldered upon 
the article. By this means all difBculty is removed, 
and the article, when finished, ia not only rendered 
more durable, but can also be more highly finished. 

86. It is a good plan for the operator to secure 
impressions in gutta-percha of all mounts, or parts of 
the same, whicli are likely to become serviceable to b'm 
at an after-time. These impressions can be eleotro- 
typed by the processes described in the early part of 
this work, and at any time castings can be made from 
them which may be applicable to many useful purposes. 
For instance, if an impression of a few inches of a 
gadroon mount be taken, and an electrotype obtained 
therefrom, and a few castings made from the electro- 
type, whenever the operator requires a few inches or 
even a part of an inch of such a mount, to supply the 
place of a broken gadroon edge, he will find the cast- 
ings of great service to him. And by adopting this 
practice, it is possible not only to accumulate copies of 
very useful, but of many very choice mounts. And from 
these electrotype copies many beautiful and useful 
articles may be formed by carefuUy grouping the 
impressions obtained from various articles, or parts of 
them, to form a new design of an entirely novel 
character. The author has produced some very pleas- 
ing effects by arranging alternately, for instance, a 
piece of scroll-work an inch and a quarter m width, 
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and a cornucopia of equal width, the latter being about 
two inches long. Four impressions of each being taken, 
and soldered together, formed a handsome octagonal 
salt-cellar. A circular ring of wire, connected by short 
pieces of wire to the inner surface of each " upright," 
formed a resting-place for the glass or salt vessel, 
which may be made either of blue, red, or white glass, 
according to taste. From the abovo hints the reader 
may glean sufficient to enable him to construct, upon 
the same principle, many articles of great beauty, and 
at the same time possessing novelty of construction, if 
not of design. Impressions of very rare subjects may 
be taken and applied in this way, and there is scarcely 
a limit to the variety of effect which may be prodneed. 

87. A very pleasing effect may be produced upon a 
plain silver article, by sketching a design upon it with 
a good lead pencil — a name or initials, for example- — and 
if the article is then placed in the gilding-bath for a 
few moments, all parts which have not been traced by 
the lead pencil, will have become gilt. When the 
article haa been rinsed, gentle rubbing with the finger 
will remove the plumbago, or "black lead," and beneath 
the design, will appear in sHver. By reversing the 
operation, the design may be made to appear in gold. 
Plumbago answers well for this purpose, owing to its 
being an inferior conductor to either gold or silver, 
especially in alkaline solutions. In practising this pro- 
cess, however, care must be taken not to move the 
articles while in solution, otherwise the plumbago may 
be worked off by friction, and, consequently, the design 
will be obliterated by. deposition taking place where the 
design appeared, 

88. When several articles raiide of different metals 
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are to be plated in the same batli, the article which is 
the worst conductor ehould be put in first. Thus, sup- 
posing copper, brass, aad German- silver articles are to 
be immersed, the copper article should be suspended 
first, the brass next, and the German silver last. 
At the same time, the anode must be slightly lowered 
as each article is suspended. If convenient, it is better 
to plate articles composed of one metal or alloy only, at 
the same time. 

89. Bichloride of mercury in solution has been 
recommended for amalgamating zinc plates instead of 
the ordinary method, and, in many respects, it would 
appear to present an advantage. But if zinc plates are 
cast from a mixture of zinc and mercury, they woidd be 
stiU more effective and durable, and less liable to local 
action. The alloy of zinc and mercury consists in 
melting zinc in the ordinary way, occasionally adding 
a little grease, rosin, or sal ammoniac, and, when melted, 
pour in gradually mercury in the proportion of— 
1 ounce of mercury to each pound of zinc. Zinc thus 
alloyed is exceedingly brittle, and the plates will there- 
fore require careful treatment. If weR prepared, how- 
ever, these plates possess many advantages over the 
ordinary amalgamated plates. 

90. -A-ll old plated articles which have to be pumiced 
or rendered smooth with "Water-of- Ayr stone, orotherwise 
prepared for plating with the aid of water (that is to 
say, not being rendered smooth by emery-cloth, &c.), 
should have a vessel kept specially for them; for 
instance, a wooden tub with a board placed across, 
in order that the particles of silver rubbed off by the 
pumice, &c., may be collected in the vessel beneath ; 
and the electro -plater cannot be too careful in saving 
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this and all otlier kinda of waste, either of gold or silver. 
Many persona who have omitted to save this kind of 
waste from the commencement of their operations have 
nurtured the idea that it was useless (having lost so 
much already !) to begin to save suoh comparatively 
trifling waste ; but we would strongly impress upon the 
student the great importance {when dealing with the 
precious metals) of using the utmost economy. Gold and 
silver are always recoverable, in some shape or other; 
therefore, to allow them to escape down a gutter beyond 
the power of recovery (as many photographers do) is not 
only foolish, hut wicked, 

91 In commencing the wtudy or practice of electro- 
depoaition, after reading this work, the first question 
that wiU occur to the student is, " What apparatus and 
chemicals shall I require f " Therefore, well knowing 
how useful such information in a brief form will be, we 
have thought it advisable to give the subjoined list of 
things which are either indiapeusablo or may become 
necessary, either to the student who works for pleasure 
or to those who work for profit. 



92. LIST OF ARTICLES EEQTTIRED IN ELECTRO- 
GILDING, PLATING, ETC. 

Gilding l>atteiy-jar. 

Plating battery -jar. 

Gilding l>ath, of glass or stone- ware. 

Plating batli, of wond or stone- ware. 

Gold anodo rolled out to a moderate thicltness. 

Silver anode rolled out to a moderate thioknesa. 

I lb. of stout copper wire. 

1 ib. of thin copper wire for slinging. 

One or two Bath bricks, to be rubbed together nutil powdered, or 

A few pounds of powdered pumice-atone. 
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Sevevftl tmslies, consisting of 1, 3, S, and 4 rows each. 

Beyeral sheets of emeiy-clotli, Nos. 1, 3, anc! 8. 

Several lumps of pumice-stone. 

A 'Waler-of-Ayr stone about liiree-quartoi's of an incli square. 

Pair of flat pliers. 

Several files. 

Chamois leather. 

1 ounce of rouge. 

i lb. of mercury. 

Several binding-screws. 

A few sheets of filtering-paper 

1 quart of box-sawdust 

Several scratch-brushes, "which, for economy sate, may be cut 

in half, and the ends soldered. 
Scratch-brush lathe and " chuck," 
Evaporating dish to hold half a pint. 
Eotlen stone, 1 lb. 
Borax, 1 ounce. 
Silver solder. 
Soft solder. 
Blowpipe. 

Boldering iron. 

Cyanide of potassium for silver bath. 

Cyanide of potassium for gilding bath. 

Sitric acid. 

Hydrochloric acid. 

Sulphuric acid. 

Sulphate of copper for electrolyping. 

acid). 



Nitrate of mercury ( 


[made by dissolving mercury 


Onec 


irtwo "bufis" 


for polishing. 


Charcoal, several pieces. 


Onec 


ir two glass mi 


jasures. 


Witra 


fe of potash for stripping solution. 


Fumi 


Qg nitric acid. 




Acetii 


3 acid. 





Scales and weights — small and large. 
Sheet copper for gilding battery. 
Sheet copper for plating battery. 
Stout sheet zinc for plating battery. 
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stout sheet aino or cast-zinc Isar for gilding. 

Ox gullet, or porous cell. 

Carbonate of potassa. 

Fine silver for solutioiis. 

Fine gold for solutions. 

A few gallons of distilled or rain water. 

Bisulphide of carbon for " briglit " plating. 

Common salt 

Caustic soda (see p. 48). 

Silver sand. 

Jar for stripping solution (see p. 56). 

Plumbago, and a camelVhair pencil. 

A tnl], or other vessel for cleaning work. 

Several pajis or rinsing vessels. 

Brass rods to suspend artloleiS to he plated. 

FRENCH MEASUBES OF WEIGHT. 

EcgliBli grains. 

SDlligramme = 'OlSi 
Centigramme = '1543. 
Decigramme = l'g434. 
Gramme = 1D-4S40. 

MEASURES OF VOLU]VrE. 
1 litre = about 34 English fluid ounces. 
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„ braaa, treatment of, 78, 

Antimony, deposition of, 86. 
Appendix, 93. 
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„ compound, 9, 47. 
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of, 73. 

„ Smee's, defect of, 4, 9. 

„ Wollaston'a modifica- 
tion of, 10, 
Bichloride of mercury, for 
amalgamating, 144. 



Bichromate Ijattery, 137. 
Binding screws, 10, 80. 
Bismuth, deposition of, 86. 
Blistering, can sea of, 56. 
Brass rods, 47. 

„ solutions, 73, 77. 

„ unequal action of, 
plained, 78, 83. 
Britannia metal, 55. 
Bronze black, 37. 

„ brown, 37. 

„ green, 38. 

„ solutions, 78, 75, 
Bronzes, Paiisian, 38. 
Bronzing, 73, 75. 

T, !-..?„. „n, 115. 



Caumujm, deposition of, 86, 
Castings of mounts, &c, 143. 
Cathelectrode, 5, 
Cathode, 5. 
Ceils, alternated, 4S. 
Chloride of gold, 60, 93. 

„ copper, 73, 75, 77. 

„ of zinc, to prepai'e, 116. 
Chromate of lead, 38, 
Cleanliness, importance of, 48, 

60. 53. 
CoaUng bad steel, 133, 
Colouring gilt work, 97. 

„ gold articles, 114. 



Conducting wirra, 39, 108. 
Copper, acetate of, 73, 74. 

„ chloride of, 73, 75, 77. 

„ coaled with antimony, 
139. 

„ deposition of, 14, 35, 83. 

„ plates, cleaning, 106. 

„ Eolations, 15, 35. 
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Cyanido, eiceas of, effoota of, 44, 
95. 
„ ofpotaasimn,preparatioiiof, 



Deposition of alloys, 71, SI. 
„ brass, 71. 
„ copper, It, 35. 
„ Gsrraan Eilver, SI, 
„ gold, 59. 

„ platinum, 84. 

„ sflver, 38. 

„ zmo, 87. 
Designs on silver and gold, 14 
Dipping acid, 66. 
Diy-soratet bruaHng, 123, 

Blbotbioiiy, negative, 6. 
„ posUit^ 6. 
„ inteoisily, 4, 7, 107. 
„ qnantity, 4, 7, 107. 



„ lead and pewter work, 82. 

„ preparation of goods for, 81. 

„ ■wrought-iron worl^ 81. 

„ zinc arUoles, 81. 

„ bronzing, 71, 73. 

„ copperiEg, 35. 

„ gilding, 69. ' 

„ plaling, 3B, 

„ platimsing, 8i. 

„ gilding insides of vessels, 

„ zinoii^, 87. 
Electro-types, 22. 

„ annealiiig, 22. 



polishing, 22. 
mounting, 23. 
removal of, from mould, 2 



FetTOCyanidt ._ j. 

Filagree gooda, 67, 94. 
Filtration of solulioiis, 4% 62. 
Flowers, copying, 32. 
Foxy gilding, 62, 96, 

Gekman' nilver, 48, 69, 91. 



109, 
eiLBHp w 



i,67. 



„ preparation of articles for, 

Gold, chloride of, preparation of, 
uO 12 

„ il pcsitunof, 59. 

„ hno a2 

, impure 92. 

, bohitiona, 60. 

I, holuticn for steelwork, 70. 

„ to refine 02, 

„ to rocover from, stripping 
solutions, 103. 

„ to recover fi;om old eola- 
tions, 96. 
Glass, coating with copper, 31. 
GlypliDgrapby, 33. 
Granulation, 93, 
Qroen colour, 97. 
Gntta porcha moulds, 23. 

„ solution oi, SI. 



iMPEaFECr rinsing, effects of, 141. 
Impressions of mounts, &o., 142. 
Intensity elBctridty, 7, 107. 
Iron, coating, -with copper, 36. 
„ Bolutiona, 86. 

Liq^uid ammonia, 73, 83. 
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Ligt of articles leijuired in pkliiig, 

&o., 145. 
Lead edges, liow to treat, 51, 62. 
Local action, 9, 106. 

MKABUaEB and weights, 113. 
Merouvy, nitrate of^ 61. 

„ to amalgamate vitli, 105. 
Motion, effect of in gilding, &C.13S. 
Moulds, elastio, 19. 

„ of ftisible metal, 26. 

„ gutta percha, 35. 



Irom animal sntstancea, 27 
from plaster caita, 16. 
from metallic substaiices. 23 
from vegetable aubstam^a 



N'sw processes of plating, &o.,127, 

128. 
New work, preparation of, lor 

plating, 48. 
Nickel, deposition of, 86. 
Nitrio acid, 93. 

Old wort, preparation of, for 

platmg, 90. 
Or^aniomatter in solution, 95, Ul 
Ondieing proCBBBes, lOU. 



silve 



15. 



Paij^bium, solution of, 85. 
Perohlorideofironin batteries, 129. 
Pewtfir, to electro-braaa, 82, 

„ solder, to gUd, 66, 67. 

„ to plate, 62. 

„ to copper, 69. 
Pickling copper, 108. 

„ iron work, 89, 

„ lead, 82. 

„ silver, 109. 

Plaster of Paris casta, moulds 
from, 16. 



Haster, moulds of, 24, 27. 
Plated metal goods, 137. 
Platinum, oWoride of, 100. 

Flumliago, its usea, 21. 
Polielung electrotypes, 22. 
Porous cell, 8, 14. 
Potassa, caustic, 48, 

„ nitrate of, 68, 97, 
Potassium, cyanideo^ preparation 
of, 110, te. 

„ fenouyanideoti 43, 110. 
Powdered Bath brick tor eleajiing, 

48 
Precipitation of gold, 61, 96. 

„ silver, 40, 57. 
Precipitates, washing, 41, 43, &c. 
Prussian blua, 38. 
Pumice stone, powdered, te., 48. 

Quantity electricity, 7, 107. 

Keamalcamating plates, 136. 
Refining gold and silver, 129. 
Eegulme deposit, 87, 108. 
Kotten. stone, 22. 
liouge, 22, 37, 
Bust, to remove, 70. 

ticRATcn-iiBUSK. wasts, 114. 
feedimtint in solution, 139. 

hii,nn, JB 

feilvei, mtiata of, 40. 

„ to Uean t^nished, 102. 

„ removal o^ from old plated 



r from old baths, 
ir Irom stripping 



101. 



to r 



Single cell process, 14, 109. 
Soda caustic, 48. 

„ hyposiilpMteof, 43, 111. 
Soft soldering, 116. 
Soldering iron, tinning, US. 
Solution, conduetibili^ of, 63, 
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Solution for gilding without bat- 
tery, lis. 
Bolatione, filtration of, 42, 62. 



Otgi 



0,&o. 



brass, 78, 77. 
bronze, 73, 7S. 
copper. Id, 35. 
gilvBC, 40, &o. 
platLntuD, Si, 
zinc, 87. 



metals, f 
„ tomporatnre ai, 63, 59, 105. 
„ stripping for gold, 103. 
„ stripping, foe silver, 69. 
Spoons and forks, to prepare for 

plating, iS. 
Spurions gold, 137. 
SulpbatB of copper, 16, 16. 



Ta^-u: 



a of eleistro-plate, 140. 



Verdigris, to remove, 61. 

WEiGETa and Measures, 112. 
WMtening dials, &c., 52. 

„ trass diala, 114. 

„ silver articJes, 1 13. 



Zinc, deposition of by Watt's pa- 
tent, 87. 
,, solutions of, 67. 
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RUDIMENTARY, SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, 
CI^ASSICAL WOEKS. 

The entire Series is freely illuslrateii with wood aitd steel eh' 
gravings and litliograplis wirere requisite. 

VlfkTUE & YO'RSTOJ^, 
12 DEY STREET, 

NEW rORK. 

RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 

2. Natural Philosophy, by Charles Tomlinson $0 40 

la. Pneumatics, " " fiO 

20. Peispective, bj' George Pyne 80 

27. Painting; or, AGi-aramar of Coloring, by a Field 80 
iO. Glass Staining, by Di- M. A. GesBci't, with an Appen- 

di:i on Uie Alt of Emimelling 40 

^^. Painting on Glass, froni theGeruianofFromlierg.., 40 

60. Law of Contracts for Works and Services, liy Da- 
vid Gibu>us 60 

C6. Clay Lands and Loamy Soils, by j. Donaldson 40 

69. MuBic, TreatisB on, by C.C. SpL-nci^r 80 

71. Piano-forte, Art of Playing, by C. C, Sps^ncer .... 40 
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Virtue & Vorslon's List of Publications. 
73. Recent and Fossil Shells (a Manual of the Mol- 

lQ3Ca), by S. P. Woodivard, F.O.S., A.1..S., etc. 
New ediiioQ, with Appendii by italpU Tate, F.G.S. 

Cloth estra, jiiU lop $3 OO 

79»». Photl^aphy, Poimlar TrcatiBe on, from itie 

Freneli of UimcklioveD, bv W, H. Tbornthvvnite.. 60 
08- Astronomy, l>7 tlie Rev. It, Main. New and Ed- 
Ittr^ed fdiiian ; with an appendix on " S|)ectrum 

Aualy^s" (jO 

108. MetropolisLocalBIanageinent Acts(i.ondoii),. CO 
^08*. " " " Amendment 

Act, 1862, Witli Notes and Indes 40 

Nus. 108 and 108* in One Vol 100 

113. Domestic Medicine, l>y Dr. Ralph Gooding 80 

11-' Management of Health. A atannai of Hume and 

Poiwnml ilyKisiie. By James limrd, B.A. 40 

113. Use of Field Artillery on Service, by Jaubert, 

ti-a].alated liy l,!eut-C<.l. !1. H. Miuxivull CO 

113*. Memoir on Swords, hy Marey, trauBlated l>y Lieut.- 

Col. H. H. ManwftU 40 

leo. Treatise on Logic, by S. II. Emmens, E^sq CO 

151. Handy Book on the Law of Friendly, Indus- 

trial and Provident, Building and Loan So- 
cieties. "Willi Cuiiiuus Kiites. liy Niithanii'l White. 40 

152. Practical Hiuts for Investing Money ; ''ith "n 

E.-:liliuititioii of the Jlode of Traii3a<;tiny; [iiLsiiitaa ou 

the Stotk E.tchange. By Fiivni.ls I'hiyford 40 

153. Locko's Essay on the Human Understanding, 

Selectitms from, by S. 11. EiiimoES 80 

163. The Lavir of Patents for Inventions, by ¥. W, 

Canipiii, Barrister 80 
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Virtue & YorsiorCs List of Pitblications. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

1- Chemistry, Lij Prof. Fownos, including Agricultutal 

Ciitmistry, for the aso of Farmtrs $0 40 

3. Geology, l>y Miijor-Oon. Portlooit GO 

4. Mineialogy, witli a Tieatise on Mineral Rucks or 

Agfc'i-Bgiites. by Dana 60 

7. Electricity, by Sir W. S. Harris 60 

7'- Galvanism, Animal and Voltaic Electricity, by 

Sir W, S, Harris 00 

8, Magnetism, Ex|xisition of, by Sir W. S. BJirria 1 40 

11- Electric Telegraph, EHatory of, by K, Hiibiiie, C. E. 1 20 

IBS. Metallurgy of Copper, by li, II, Liimbom 80 

134, Metallurgy of Silver and Lead, by E. 11. Lim- 

burii 80 

135 Electro-Metallurgy, by A-. Watt 80 

J:i8. Hand-book of thu Telegraph, by R. B.^.i^I 40 

US. Experimental Essays— Uii the Motion of Qim|)hor 

aii.i Mixk-m Tlieury of Dew, l)y C. Toiiiliiison *) 

IGI. Qnestions on Magnetism, Electricity, and Prac- 
tical Telegraphy, by W. sicGregor. CO 



BUILDING AND ARCHITECTURE. 

18. Architecture, Onlers of, by W. H. Leeds 40 

17. " Stylea of. by T. Bury 60 

18. " Piintiplea of Design, by E. L. Garbett. SO 

■i1. Building, tiioArtof, by E. Dobson CO 

23. Brick and Tile Malting, by Dobson und Jlallett. . . 1 20 

To. Masonry and Stone Cuiting, i>y E Dubsun i OO 

80. Draining and Sewage of Towns and Baild- 

ings,. by G, D. Deinpa.-y 80 

Willi No. liO. Dkai.xaoe of Laxd, 2 vols, in 1 1 SO 

B5. Hasting and fluaiTying of Sf.one, and Blowing 

np of Bridges, by Ijt.-Gen. Sir J. Burgoyae (jo 
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86. Dictionary of Technical Terma "sed bj Archi- 
tects, Buildera, Engmeera, Survoyori, etn $1 flo 

In clotli boards 2 00 

Half morocco 3 40 

42. Cottage Building, by C. B- Allen 40 

44. Foundations and Concretfi Works, by E. Dobaon. gg 
4&. Limes, Cements, Mortars, Concrete, Mastics, 

elo., bjG. B. Bumell. .; 60 

57. Warming and Ventilation, by c. TomiiusoH .... 1 30 
83".Door Locks and Ssfes. by Tomlinson nnd MKlIett 1 00 

111. Arches, Piers, and Buttresses, by w. Bland go 

U6. Aconatics of Public Buildings, by T. R, Smith .. . go 
128. Carpentry and Joinery, founded on Eobison and 

Tredgold 60 

123'. Illustrative Plates to the preceding, 4to 1 eo 

124. Eooft for Public and Private Buildings, foimded 

on Ikiliisoa, Trice, aiid Tredgold 60 

124'. Iron B-OOft of Eeceut ConstructioQ—DeBCjiptive 

Plates. 4to 

127. Architectural Modelling, Practical Instruotiona, by 

T A. Eichardsun 60 

128. Vitruvius's Architecture, translated by J. o-wiit, 

with Plates 3 00 

130. Grecian Architecture, Principles of Beauty in, by 

the Earl of Abei'deen 40 

182. Erection of Dwelling Houses, wiUi specifications, 

Quantities of Materiila, etc., by S. H. Brooks, 37 

Plates 1 00 

156. Quantities and Measurements; How to Calculate 

and Take them in various kinds of IVades. ByA.C. 

Beaton. New edition with additions 60 

158. The Slida Eale, and How to Use it. With Slide 

Itulein Tuck of Cover 1 20 

MACHINERY AND ENGINEERING. 
88. Cranes and Machinery for Baisiag Heavy 

Bodies, the Art of Constructing, by J. Glynn 40 

84. Steam Ungine, by Dr. Lardner 40 

43. inbular and Iron Girder Bridges, including the 

Britannia and Conway Bridges, by G. D. Dempsey . fid 
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t7. Ligllthouses. their Construction and Ulumination, by 

Alliin Stevenaon $1 30 

S9- Steam Boilers, their Construction Eod Management, 

by R. Arrastmog GO 

fia. Bailways, ConBtnictioo, bj Sir M, Steplienson 60 

fi!!*. EailwayCapital and Divide isd s, witli Statinica of 

Working, by E, D. CbattawH.v 40 

{Vols. 63 and 63* bound in one) I 00 

S''- Clocks, Watches and Bells, by E. B. Denison 140 

Appendix (sold BepBratelj) 40 

TP. Steam and Locomotion, ou tlie Principie of connect- 
ing Science ivitli I'luctice, by J. Sewell 80 

7P'. Locomotive Engines, by G. 1). Demiisey 60 

7f. Illustrations to the above. 4to 1 80 

9e. Mechanism and Construction of Macliines, by T, 

iiakcr ; ami Tools and Machines, by J. NuBmytli, 

with 220 VVufHiciita 1 00 

Hi- Machinery, ConstiuctiOQ and Worldng, by C, D. 

AUei 60 

115, Plates to the above. 4to 3 00 

l.'^fl. Steam Engine, Matliematital Theory of, by T. Baker, 40 
IM, Engineers Guide to the Eoyal and Mercantile 

Navies, liy 3. Priictiail EnRineer 1 30 

If'". Brassfounder's Manual, by W. Gralinm. -—..-... 1 00 
let. Modern Workshop Practice, as applied to Ma- 
rine, Land, and Locomolivo Engines, Floating' 
Doobs, Dreiij^ing MacUines, Bridges, Cranes, etc., 
by J. a. Winlon 1 2* 

CIVIL ENGINEERING, ETC. 

13. Civil Engineering, by H, Law and G. K. Duriicll , . , 1 80 

29, Draining Districts and Lands, i)y G. D- Ueinieey. . 60 

(AV'iiii No, 30, Dralsaoe and Sewaqb of Towns, 2 



31. Well-Sinking, Boring, and Pomp Work, 1=^ J- O- 

SwindKU, revised by O. R, Burnell 

16. B.oad- Making and Maintenance of Maoadaraiwd 

Roads. byOeu, Sir J. Burgoyne 

60, Land and Engineering Surveying, by T, Baker, , . 
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03- Agricultaral Engineering. Buildings, Mo*,''^i 
Powers. Field Kngines, Mactiuery, aaii imple- 
ments, by G. U, Anaruws %\ 30 

T''- Economy of Fuel, iiy T. S. rriJeanx gg 

80'. Embanking; Lands from the Sea, by J, wieginr.. . gg 
82. Water Power, as applied to Mills, otc, by J, Glyiiii. . 80 
%'i-". Gas Works and Mamifaeturing Coal Gas, l>y S. 

iiiifiii^s 1 20 

S2-". Water-Works for Cities and Towns, by S- 

liiiglies I 20 

117. Sabterraneons Surveying, and Ranging the 

Line witliont the Magnet, by T. i'uinvick. wiili 
Aiiailiuus by ■!■, lidiev 1 00 

118. Civil Engineering of North America, by D, 

Stovcnwiu 1 30 

120. Hydraulic Engineering, by G. k, Um ik-1i i 30 

121, Eivers and Torrents, ■xsvX ii TiwiUse un Navigable 

Canals and Rivera that Carry Sand and Mud, 

tVimi the Itiiliaii of L'avil Krisi 1 W 

125. Combustion of Coal, and the Prevention of 

Smoke, by C. Wye WiUiams, M.l.C-E 1 30 



SHIP-BUILDINQ AND NAVIGATION. 

61. Naval Architecture, i^y J. Peake 

f>y. S!iips for Ocean and River Service, Constnictioti 

of, by Captiiiii H. A. Suinmeifd.lt 

63-". Atlas of 15 Plates to the above, Drawn for Prac- 

6*. Hasting, Mast-Making, and Rigging of Ships, 
by Jt. Kipping 
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54*. Iroa SMp-Buildiag, ^y J> Grantliam. Fifth edi- 

tinn wUli supplement $1 GO 

5i**. Atlas of 40 Plates to the preceding, folio 16 30 

65. Narigatioti; the Suilor's Soa Book; How to Keep 
llie \sa% and Worit it off, etc. ; Liiw of Storms, and 
tipliuintiun of Tarms, hy J. Greenwood 80 

80. Marine Engines, and Steam Veasels, and the 

Screw, by II, iMuriiiy 1 00 

83 bie. Ships and Boats, Forms of, by W. Bland GO 

99- Nautical Astronomy and navigation, by i. a. 

Yo.me 80 

100*. Navigation Tables, for Use wilh the aliora 60 

loa. Ships' Anchors for all Services, by o. Cotseil 60 

U9 Sails and Sail-MaJEing, by It. K-ippmg, n.a 1 00 



ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 

6- Mechanics, by Charles Toralinson 

82. Mathematical Instruments, their Construction, 

Use, etc., by J. F, Heather 

61*. Heady Reckoner for the Measurement of Land, 
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76 Geometry, Descriptive, "Ith a Theory of Shiuiows 
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Heather 
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85. Equatioaal Arithmetic, by w. Hipslej $o 40 

85*. Supplement to Equational Arithmetic, ^j W, 

Eipslej'.,, . 40 

(Vols. 85 and 85* bound together) 80 

86. Algebra, by J. Haddoa 80 

86". Key and Companion to the above, by J. E. Young. 60 

88. Euclid's Geometry, with Essays on Logic, by H. Law. 80 
BO- Geometry, Analytical and Conic Sections, by J 

Hann 40 

91. Plane Trigonometry, by J. Ilann 40 

92. Spherical Trig;onom'etry, by J. Hann 40 

03. Mensuration, by T. Baker ■ 60 

94. Logarithms, Tables of ; with Tables of Natural Sines, 

CuBiniia. and Tangenla, by H. Law 1 00 

£•7- Statics and Dynamics, byT. Baker 40 

10!- Differential Calculus, by W. S. B. Woolkouse 40 

101*. Weights and Measures of all Nations; Woighta 

of Cuius, and Divisiuns of Time ; with the Principles 

wbith deteiinine the Kate of Exdiimge, by W. S. B. 

Woolhouse 60 

102, Integral Calculus, bj; H. Cox 40 

103. Integral Calculus. Bsamples of, by J, Hann 40 

101. Differential Calculus, Examples of, with Solutions, 

by J. Haddon 40 
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137. Key to the above, by A, Arman 
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NEW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The Btanrlani character of these works, combined with tliei 
uluallj making them the most popular tex 



buokH'in the nia 

(Singln coplm or any or oi 
fepunrs, Schrail A utlioritles, i 
liiBVie price, posrace paid, w 



r Mdvontionitl Works spnt to Pro- 
id Teachers. »t one-half the cata- 
en ordered for eiamination with 



Histories, Grammars, and Dictionariea, 



1. ENGLAND, Hiatory of, by W. D. Han 
iltoLi 

6. GREECE, History of, by W. D. Hamilton 

mid K. Levieii 

7. ROME. History of, by E. Levlen.... 
B. CHKONOLOQT OP CIVIL AND EC- 

cle«iiuiliuil History, Literature, Art, 
and dvlllaatioil. »am the earliest po- 
rjiKl b.) the preheat time 

11. BSiiUSH QllAliMAR, by Hyrfe Clnrke 
ll*. HAND-BOOK OF UOMPAKATIVB 

Philology, by Hyde Clajke. 

12. ESGUSH DICTIONAliy, above 100.000 

wonJs. or 50,000 more than in an 

iwting work. By Hyde Clarke . . 

ENGUaH DICTIONARY, with Gram- 

34. GBEEK GRAMMAR^ 'by H.'c! 'Hamilton 
15. " . DICnONAKY, by H. R Hamil- 
ton. Vol. 1. Greek— English 

17. GREEK UiCrnONAEY, Vol. 2. English 

—Greek 

GREEUt DICnOKARY, complete in 

GREEK " complete in 
vol. , with Grammar 

19. LATIN GdAMMAH, by T. Goodwin . 

20. '■ UICTIUNAKY, by T. Goodwiu 
Vol. 1. Latin-Kugiish 

22. LA-nS DICTIONARY, Vol. 2. English 

— Isitiii. 

LATIN " complete in I vol. 

" " witli Grammar. . 

24. FRENCH GRAMMAR, by 0. L. StinEie: 

26. •' DICTIONARY, by A. ElweB. 

Vol. 1. French— English 

26. FRENCH UHJTIONAUY. Vol. 2. : 
glish^Freuch 
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